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HOW FROST LUMBER 
IS GOING TO WAR 





War's Largest Structures 


we Pioneering a New Age 
for WOOD CONSTRUCTION 


Take a look at any one of the gigantic new blimp hangars 
being erected on our coasts by the Navy! It’s as high as a 
12-story office building: and 3 blocks long by one block 
wide. More significant to lumbermen and builders... it 
is built entirely of flameproofed wood, with wood doing the 
work of more than 2,000 tons of structural steel! 





Designed and erected for permanent navy installations, 
these world’s largest wood structures reflect the highest 
degree of engineering science, manufacturing skill and 
building craft. Reflect, too, the trend of modern construction 
... forecast new and broader opportunities for wood 
construction after the war. 


Frost is in full stride with these progressive developments. | "= STA 
Continuing to ship millions of feet of Frost Lumber... | wouay 
much of it flameproofed with MINALITH Fire-Retardant [* ¢. G: 
...on Army and Navy orders, it stands ready to throw 1, yorc 
the switch to your tracks as soon as Uncle Sam gives the [* ?. sc 


l. B SIE 

“all-clear” signal. RY, KE 
F. J. CAl 

Keep in touch with Frost Lumber Service. ae 





FROST LUMBER INDUSTRIES, Inc. |°"= 


St Louis, Mo. SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA New York City 


Part of a 7-car shipment of 
Laminated Arches on their 
way to speed up war con- 
struction — Courtesy Unit 
Structures, Inc. Peshtigo, 
Wisconsin. 





BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS & STAMPS 
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SELF-SMOOTHING - LONG-WEARING 


PAINTS - ENAMELS - VARNISHES 


RIGHT .. . for the user because it’s a safe bet that he’ll get a satisfactory job. 


RIGHT . . . for the dealer because he’ll get a sweet profit on the sale and more business 
from satisfied customers. 


There’s a Kyanize quality finish that’s right for every surface and a Kyanize quality 
sales plan that’s right for every Kyanize dealer. Better write for details right now. 
BOS TON VARNISH COMPANY 


Everett 49, Massachusetts 








Kyon/ize \s tue L/FE OF THE SURFACE 
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Value 0] AA-] Word has come to us from several sources that an AA-1 preference 

rating for lumber may or may not carry weight in having an order filled. 
It all depends, advises one correspondent, upon whether the AA-1 rating 
° . accompanies an order from a private firm engaged in essential war work 
\\ Varia (: or from the CPA. One retailer has been told recently by some of his 
suppliers that his AA-| orders will have to wait until OPA orders of the 


same and lower ratings have been filled. That hardly makes sense, but 
we have every reason to credit the authenticity of the report. 




















Another correspondent tells us that he has prime war contracts under 
way and for months ahead, that all of his orders are accompanied by 
AA-| ratings, that both the Army and Navy are pressing him to the limit 
for delivery, and that his lumber suppliers have been forced to cut down 
their shipments to him, and in some cases to return his orders. The reason 
is the same. CPA orders of equal and lower ratings must be given 
preference. 


If this condition is general it looks like a case of robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, strangling one absolutely essential war activity to favor another 
presumably equally important. It could, perhaps, be justified on the basis 
that it is necessary, in view of lumber procurement difficulties, to tem- 
porarily stop one war industry or threaten it with temporary stoppage in 
order to catch up a backlog in another phase of production, and then 
trust that in some manner more to be hoped for than to be planned on, 
the situation can be brought into balance again. If that is true, the proces- 
sors who are being hindered should be told why and for how long. 


If, however, it is a move on the part of CPA to compete with private 
concerns engaged in purchasing lumber for direct war use, and eventually 
to take over the entire distribution of lumber, it is contrary to the policy 
of CPA as expressed recently by Colonel Sherrill. We believe the Colonel 
implicitly, and therefore give no credence to the thought that CPA has 
any undercover motives. 





as a temporary expedient there are other approaches that should have 
been tried first. One of these notably, is that while socialized housing 
may be desireable at the right time and under the right conditions, it 
yusiness could well be postponed until after the war, and the large quantities of 
lumber being expended for it saved for direct war use. With millions of 
quality living in fox holes, caves, swamps and snow drifts, and accept- 
ae young men living in ; , p ’ p 
NY ing those conditions as their lot in the war, it does not seem too much 
to ask certain poorly housed, but nevertheless housed groups, to go along 
with what they have until the war is over. The lumber used for those 
projects is desperately needed for direct war use and for farm storage. 


ES We suggest that if the condition is true, and if it has been created 
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Stoefflet & Tillotson, Philadelphia, Builders 


YES, MRS. BENEDICT, YOUR WAR HOME IS COZY AND COMFORTABLE 


HIS is the living room in the home 

of Mrs. Lauren Benedict, Bristol 
Terrace, Bristol, Pennsylvania, as she 
arranged and decorated it. 


Although Bristol Terrace was built to 
provide temporary housing for war 
workers, Strong-Bilt Panels have pro- 
vided beautiful enduring interiors within 
the low-cost specifications of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority. 


Full-wall size panels, surfaced and pre- 
sized at the factory, plus a method of 
speedy, low-cost application, made it pos- 
sible here—as in scores of projects from 


coast to coast, involving thousands of 


housing units. 


In the same way, Strong-Bilt Panels will 
make a big contribution to the beauty 
and utility of postwar homes, both con- 
ventionally built and prefabricated. Dry- 
built full-wall construction with Strong- 
Bilt Panels produces crackproof walls 
with efficient insulating value. 


For booklets which will be helpful in 
utilizing Strong-Bilt Panels in your own 
postwar plans, write The Upson Company, 
Lockport, New York. 


Upson Quality Products Are Easily Identified By the Famous Blue-Center 
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An ill-housed worker is 
an inefficient worker 


The unprecedented proportions 
of America’s war program has 
demanded that war workers be 


properly housed. 


FPHA has come to the rescue. It 
has provided in a hurry, ade- 
quate low-cost shelter for more 


than 2,000,000 people. 
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Top public questions: Taxes, 
manpower. Each is soluble; each 
hard to handle, due to size and com- 
plexity. Manpower problems were 
complicated by the feeling, when 
Italy surrendered, that the war 
was nearing the end. That feeling 
is not now so strong. 


Womonpower developed spe- 
cial problems. Women have done 
fine work in industry, including the 
lumber industry. But during a 
representative period, one woman 
quit for each two hired. Work too 
hard, too dull, too dangerous and 
so on. Working conditions some- 
times were bad. 


Womanpower problems a r e 
now being met on an industry 
rather than a social-service basis. 
Not so different? But they are dif- 
ferent. War industry is not relief. 
It’s production. The woman work- 
er’s problem is different; but it’s 
still an industry problem. 


Labor draft continues to be ru- 
mored; but not yet with much con- 
viction. Washington fears admin- 
istration of the law would be a hot 
poker. More reliance on the 
Baruch formula and on mounting 
sense among workers that the war 
must be won the hard way. 


Some labor regulations, nota- 
bly in our industry, have been 
ineffectively enforced. Men quit 
without the required certificate, get 
new jobs under other names. Few, 
even when located, are forced to re- 
turn. Either the rule means what 
it says, or it doesn’t mean anything. 


Tax debate in Congress has all 
the marks of a morning-after hang- 
over. Everybody agrees that as 
much as possible of war costs 
should be paid while the war is in 
progress. But somebody finds a 
more or less plausible objection to 
every proposal. 


“Inflationary surplus," C on - 
gress is told, is largely in the hands 
of people getting less than $5,000 
a year; the people who receive 80 
percent of the national income. But 
this bracket also includes the peo- 
ple who have none of the inflation- 
ary surplus. 


How fo write a law that will 
drain off the surplus without ruin- 
ing the poor? Congress does not 
know how. To do it fairly would 
involve taxing formulas much more 
complicated than any we have yet 
seen; and present formulas are al- 


teady complicated past understand- 
ing. 





A page of vital information 
and comment digested for 





busy lumber and building 
material executives. 


Federal sales tax is said to be 
gaining support. Like the labor 
draft, it’s unpopular; would have 
personally uneven impacts. It 
would add to the Treasury income; 
but might be used as a means for 
getting wages further increased, 
thus defeating the inflationary-sur- 
plus abatement. 


Figures need to be understood. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
analyzing farm income, makes these 
statements: For each dollar the 
farmer got for his products in Sep- 
tember, ’39, he now gets for dairy 
products, $1.69; for meat animals, 
$1.76; for grains, $1.87; for chick- 
ens and eggs, $1.89; for cotton and 
cottonseed, $2.20; for truck crops, 
$2.63; for fruits, $2.79. 


These figures are impressive; 
but they don’t mention increased 
production costs. Neither do they 
say whether or not the ’39 figures 
were all just and satisfactory. End- 
product prices, standing alone, are 
not too revealing. 


American food goes where? To 
civilians, 75 per cent; to our own 
armed forces, 13 percent; to our 
allies, 10 percent; to territories and 
neighbors, 2 percent. Joe Citizen 
is still Uncle’s star boarder. 


WFA has launched a national 
campaign among farmers for care, 
servicing and sharing of production 
and transportation equipment. One 
means of helping American farmers 
to reach their big °’44 production 
goals. 


Ceiling price changes to en- 
courage production of thinner sizes 
of plain red and white oak lumber 
in the Southern hardwood region 
have been announced by the OPA. 
This was done on the recommenda- 
tion of the WPB. 


Decentralization of authority 
within the WPB, to save travel, 
time and paper work is going into 
effect. Apparently does not affect 
lumber problems as much as was 
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expected. Lumber control is largely 
a matter of policy. Lumbermen ob- 
ject to applying to regional offices 
for trucks and tractors; want 
Washington to pass upon these re- 
quests. 


WPB says gross lumber stocks 
have declined 21.7 percent since 
the first of the year. Chief diffi- 
culty continues to be shortage of 
woods workers. Likely to be a seri- 
ous newsprint shortage next year, 
due to lack of pulpwood cutters. 


Softwood plywood production 
is said to be meeting requirements, 
and the production outlook for the 
immediate future is satsfactory. 
Demand for military boxing and 
crating still mounts. A new low- 
grade plywood for this purpose is 
being studied. 


Billion dollars worth of machin- 
ery that will be sold under OPA 
price regulations, about to be let 
loose by the government to purchas- 
ers who can show their need is 
based upon contribution to the war 
effort or national economy. About 
every kind of machine is included; 
but this does not mean that demand 
and supply will match. 


OCD is making strenuous ef- 
forts to combat and prevent forest 
fires, during the fall fire season. 
Most losses are due to carelessness. 
As least 250,000 trained volunteers 
are needed to meet this forest fire 
menace. 


NLMA has issued a series of 
mats, offered free to retailers, of 
advertisements for post-war home 
building. The ads center about the 
idea that war bonds bought now 
will help win the war and also 
help build the post-war house. 


Coal production estimates are 
not too good. Administrator Ickes 
urges retail dealers of bituminous 
coal to spread available supplies 
among customers to insure that all 
receive an equitable share. 
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Survey Sells 


INSULATION 


The approach of another winter 
with fuel rationing finds many 
home owners in a state of bewilder- 
ment as to the steps they should 
take in order that their families 
may be more comfortable while 
using less fuel. 

The dealer can perform a wel- 
come service for these people by 
instituting a systematic survey pro- 
gram. To be valuable to the home- 
owner this program should include 
information on the entire house, 
including the heating plant. In 
this way the dealer does not make 
offhand recommendations which the 
homeowner might naturally assume 
were occasioned by a mere desire to 
sell insulation or storm sash. The 
dealer makes a complete inspection 
of the house, the construction, the 
insulation, the deficiencies and also 
takes a complete record of the heat- 
ing plant. To facilitate this survey 
and to have the information on file 
in the dealer’s office the blank illus- 
trated here has been designed to be 
mimeographed and used so that 
none of the information is over- 
looked. 

This blank, when filled out, is not 
given to the owner but is retained 
on file in the dealer’s office so that 
he may know just which of his 
materials and services the home- 
owner should have to make his 
home more comfortable. 

After the survey has been made 
and the information brought back 
to the office it is a good idea to 
write a letter to the owner telling 
him of the conclusions and recom- 
mendations which are made to him 
as the result of the survey which 
was taken. Recommendations made 
in this way, in the form of a letter, 
are certainly regarded by the home- 
owner to be more competent than 
offhand remarks about the desira- 
bility about more insulation or 
storm sash. The dealer should fol- 
low up the letter by a personal call 
the next day. 

In filling out the blank the repre- 
sentative who makes the survey fills 
in the name and address of the 
occupant along with the phone 
number and he also states in the 
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proper place whether the house is 
owner-occupied, renter-occupied, or 
if the inspection is made at the 
request of a landlord-owner or an 
agent of the owner, such as a real 
estate manager, in case the prop- 
erty is rented. Of course, the name 
of the dealer’s representative mak- 
ing the inspection is noted on the 
blank. 

Under “type of construction” is 
noted whether the structure is 
frame, brick or stone veneer, solid 
masonry, etc. The overali dimen- 
sions are also noted, including sepa- 
rate dimensions for wings, if any. 
The number of rooms on each floor 
is also filled in in the proper space. 

Of course as much information 
as possible is ascertained as to the 
amount of present insulation. Some- 
times it is necessary to use a little 
ingenuity to find out what is inside 
the walls, but telltale lath marks 
on plaster, which means no insula- 
tion, or signs of holes in the siding 
or bricks removed systematically 
meaning that insulation has been 
blown in at sometime or other, are 
typical of clues which tell the expe- 
rienced man what he wants to 
know. 

Every window in the _ house 
should be examined for weather- 
stripping, for loose glass, and for 
the general state of weather-tight 
quality. It is not enough to look 
at one or two windows, as many 
houses have had the windows to one 
room weatherstripped while leaving 
the remainder unequipped. Some- 
times the north side only has been 
weatherstripped, or the north and 
west sides. All this information 
should be put down in some detail 
so that the blank may be referred 
to later when talking to the owner. 

It is not always easy to examine 
the storm sash as they may not yet 
be installed for the winter. Of 


course, if no storm sash are in 
existence then the problem is 
simple, merely being reduced to 


determining whether the type of 
windows in the building will take 
standard storm sash. Storm sash 
for some outswinging casements 
have been difficult to apply. One 
steel sash manufacturer has, how- 
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ever, recently put on the market an 
interior sash made of wood which 
fits snugly in the window jambs by 
means of a flexible felt flange. 

Caulking of all windows and 
joints between’ materials, and in 
corners and holes frequently found 
under the eaves, at the foundation 
line and similar spots, should 
also be examined carefully. It is 
frequently possible to ascertain 
whether windows are tight even in 
fairly warm weather by noticing 
around the trim to see if there is 
unevenness or streaking of the 
paint or paper surrounding the 
window. If there is a slight breeze 
outside holding a match around the 
window will determine whether 
there is infiltration. 

Structural deficiencies of all 
kinds, not only those having to do 
with weather-tight factors, should 
be noted. One examiner found a 
beam in the basement completely 
broken in two and sagging dan- 
gerously. Interior decorators and 
plasterers had been fixing and 
re-fixing the cracks which had 
occurred in the rooms above but no 
one had discovered the broken beam 
until this examiner spotted it be- 
cause of his knowledge of building 
construction. The owner was very 
grateful and though the represen- 
tative was in the house on an 
entirely different matter a remodel- 
ing job of some size went to his 
firm because the owner was im- 
pressed with their capable repre- 
sentative. 

It is very important to note down 
the orientation of the rooms, that 
is, which way do they face, so that 
if the owner cannot afford a com- 
plete job the dealer will have a 
record as to which rooms take the 
brunt of the weather and which 
were used most or would have to 
be heated to the warmest tempera- 
tures. 

The fireplace damper should be 
examined and if the family does 
not use the fireplace it should be 
recommended that the damper be 
sealed shut with boiler cement to 
prevent exhaustion of warm alr 
through the chimney. If the owner 








wishes to retain the use of the fire- 
place he should be cautioned to keep 
the damper closed at all times that 
a fire is not burning. 

If the dealer handles fuels the 
value of the information on the 
heating plant is evident. Even 
though the dealer may not handle 
fuels, however, this information 
should be put down by the dealer 
even if used only to show the owner 
that he is interested in his heating 
problems. Such information also }8 
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be insulated. 


+. « & ea 
Address .« .« « « 
City = a — = _ 


Telephone... 


Smithville Lumber 


» 


Type of Construction. 


Number of rooms, Basement. ... First. . . Second. . . Third. « « « 


Present Insulation, Beef «ssc ce ese eneveese 


Type of windows. 
Weatherstripping 
Storm sash « « e« 


Caulking . . « e 


Attic Floor. 


Walls ° 


Heat Conservation Survey 


Miscellaneous. 


Structural Deficiencies. 


Orientation of rooms e . 


Heating plant: 


Type e e e * * 


Make of boiler 


or furnace . 


Overall Dimensions. . « « « « « 


Burner make. « « « « « 
Can it be converted to 
ee 
Conclusions? 
Recommendations: 


For in- 


a factor when making decision as 
to the extent that the house should 
The general conclu- 
Sions of the inspector should be 
noted down as there are frequently 
personal factors such as children or 
aged people, habits of life. 


stance, some families are not home 
during the day at all, which, com- 
bined with the facts from the sur- 
vey have material bearing on the 


recommendations 


owner. 
It may seem that the taking of 
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Representative. . .... « 
Owner-occupant 
Renter-occupant 

Landlord owner 

Agent for owner 


eFuel 


Rat ing 


eltiodel. 
coal? 


made 


to 





» TR 2 6 4 
- Condition . 


- Condition . 


this survey would require time that 
would not be repaid, but the repu- 
tation of thoroughness which will 
come to the dealer will give him 
the confidence of the community. 
Time spent to this end is never 
wasted. 
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ETAIL SALES figures show 
that during the thirty days 
preceding Christmas between 

70 and 75 million dollars are spent 
on gift merchandise. Every retail 
store in the community benefits 
from this spending spree. Depart- 
ment stores and other Main Street 
dealers usually garner the bulk of 
this purchasing power, but have 
you noticed how many other retail 
dealers cut themselves in on this 
gift business? The haberdasher, 
ten cent store and even the corner 
cigar store has something to sell 
for the Christmas trade. 

During recent years progressive 
lumber and building material deal- 
ers have sought to capture a share 
of this trade and have met with 
considerable success. These dealers 
found they were able to sell as 
many work benches, tool chests and 
similar gift articles during Decem- 
ber as they could produce or pur- 
chase. Two years ago when full- 
sized patterns for a workbench that 
enabled anyone to build his own 
were first introduced, one dealer re- 
ported that by making up a package 
of the lumber the pattern specified 
with a $9 price tag on each pack- 
age, he did more than $2000 worth 
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| HERE'S going to be a Christmas in our home 





























this year- axis or no axis. And on the bottom of the 

of business on the one item alone. “Ze tiwiie ts. 
Workbenches have always been a oten te an or her een 
big department store seller during wheels coe’ am, and soos 0 Bete edie 
November, December and January. ocean a 
This year due to the fact that many PP poe mtg Schon ip dg 
mills which formerly supplied these ee rca neat.» ty svete to ht tee bea 
workbenches are unable to do so, A ranping day comes, with ius flurry of paper 







and seals. You slip aside to wrap that extra present 
for your wife -the gift you hope she doesn't even 
suspect vou've been making 

And then comes Christmas morning 





there will be a scarcity of manufac- 













js “ ® Pull-sieed patterns for making Che i gif Fe a 
Two page story layout which is scheduled to aecany to er. Just trare pattern un wood, cut out, emnmoth, 


appear in four colors in the November issue , scm. an paint. They're 25¢ exch from Bester Homes 
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tured workbenches. Lumber dealers 
will not only have a ready market 
for all the workbenches they can 
build, but also can work up a nice 
volume of business on a package 
consisting of the lumber items from 
which a bench is made, a pattern 
giving directions for its construc- 
tion, and the sandpaper, shellac and 
varnish and other finishing mate- 
rials needed. The package in itself 
is a welcome gift to a man who has 
a yen for working with tools. 
Furthermore the sale of a work- 
bench is a ticket to the sale of many 
other items in the lumber and build- 





ing material dealer’s store. The 
man who takes an interest in his 
home and likes to work with tools 
is a star customer, and anything 
which encourages his hobby is in 
the dealer’s favor. 

But a workbench is only one of 
the articles to be promoted by the 
lumber dealer in his “Make It Your- 
self Christmas” campaign. Patterns 
are also available for a variety of 
toys, and useful and attractive small 
items for older members of the 
family. Materials needed to build 
these articles are scrap pieces of 
lumber and dowels. As full-sized 


Scarcity of Consumer Goods Provides Unique Mer- 
chandising Opportunity for the Lumber Dealer 
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patterns are available, the user 
merely traces the pattern on the 
lumber specified, and saws and as- 
sembles the parts as the directions 
indicate. All the lumber items 
needed are standard in any lumber 
yard. 

For a well rounded Christmas 
promotion program it is suggested 
that a workbench, dollhouse, clothes 
tree, shoe shine box and a group of 
toys such as those illustrated on 
these pages be featured as “Make It 
Yourself” packages. 

Part of the promotional efforts 
could well be centered on the civic 
and social organizations in the com- 
munity (as well as the manual 
training teachers in the schools) 
who will be making toys for under- 
privileged children. It is none too 
soon to approach these organiza- 
tions with the suggestion that they 
get started on this Christmas work, 
using your materials and patterns. 

A display window on this subject 
will attract considerable store traf- 
fic if properly arranged, and will 
also get the jump on other mer- 
chants who are selling finished 
items only as Yuletime gifts. If 
the dealer will have his own handy 
man build up a number of these gift 
items right away, they can be used 
in the window display along beside 
a “package” of the items of the 
merchandise it requires to shape 
up the gift item. A price tag 
should be displayed on the “pack- 
age” of parts. 

The promotion program is being 
stimulated by a two page four-color 
story in the November issue of Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens magazine, 
featuring “Make It Yourself Ar- 
ticles” as Christmas gifts this year. 
The story will be entitled “Santa 
With a Saw—That’s You,” and will 
reach 214 million readers in all 
parts of the nation. 

Blow-ups of these four-color 
pages, mounted on a 22x28 inch 
window display card are being made 
available free of charge to dealers 
who wish to use them in connection 
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with a window display or on the 
counter. A two column newspaper 
mat featuring the workbench, a doll 
house and toys for ‘Make It Your- 
self’ Christmas gifts is also avail- 
able. 

Patterns are sold to dealers in an 
assortment containing ten each of 
nine different patterns, and any pat- 
tern may be reordered in units of 
six. Sales experience in previous 
years has indicated that many times 
a customer will buy one each of the 
complete set of patterns. Such a 
sale carries with it the sale of about 
$18 worth of lumber, practically all 
of which is short length material. 
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Above: Doll house that can be built by th 
amateur craftsmen in their own workshops in 
from full-sized plans. It is a splendid and wi 
impressive gift for a small girl at Christmas de 
time. Lower photo: Workbench described be 
extensively in the text of the story. It is a | 
good opening sale to a man who is inter- 
ested in using woodworking tools as a hobby bo 
because it leads to later sales of many types bu 
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IN POSTWAR 
HOUSE SERIES 


Just what is there to the prediction of over a 
million houses a year for the postwar years? 
How have spokesmen for industry, manufactur- 
ing and labor arrived at this figure? One indus- 
trialist says that over a million and a half houses 
will be built in the United States each year for 
ten years after the war. An economist puts the 
figure at 1.1 million a year. The concensus of 
opinion from sources that should be responsible 
averages about 1.2 million. 

The astronomical quality of these figures when 
first heard might father the thought that they 
are made up of whole cloth. So that the dealer 
may form his own opinions and lay his own 
plans we will consider here the various factors 
that enter into the rate of home building. 
Though we may reach a general conclusion from 
a consideration of these factors it will be noted 
that each dealer must interpret the factors affect- 
ing his own locality himself. That is, though 
the desire for new homes may be more or less 
universal the migration of families to or from 
a locality may determine whether or not a por- 
tion of this housing business will actually come 
to that community. 

The reason most housing optimists give for 
the expectation of a million a year is “the hous- 
ing shortage,’ but there are many other factors 
which work on this shortage and which actually 
determine whether or not the housing boom will 
be present. 

As an illustration of the fact that shortage 
alone will not bring a boom, think back to the 
boom of 1929 and the depression following. The 
building boom piled up a tremendous bulk of new 
housing units. Yet vacancies did not exist in 
any impressive number until the depression 
struck. Then they appeared right and left. As 
new building stopped vacancies increased alarm- 
ingly. What had happened? As sources of income 
dried up families doubled up. Two lived in a 
house where one lived before. The “need” for 
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ONE MILLION HOUSES! 


housing existed as much as it did before; it 
simply lost its potency to express itself in hous- 
ing demand. By the same token housing need 
of today will not necessarily appear as housing 
demand after the war. It is a force—and a 
mighty one. It is, however, but one force—as 
the state of prosperity is but another. Let us 
here take into account and weigh all six of the 
important factors that can work for or against 
a postwar housing boom. 


1. Marriage rate compared 
to home building rate. 

Notice in the graph how the number of new 
homes has been only a fraction of the number of 
new marriages each year since 1930. These 
figures for marriages are net as those dissolved 
by death and divorce have been deducted. The 
marriage rate has been affected by economic con- 
ditions. Perhaps in 1940 and 1941 the two rates 
would have been equal had marriages not taken 
a spurt because of war and prosperity. Restric- 
tion to war housing dropped the building rate 
in 1942. 

In these twelve years about 4.5 million new 
dwelling units came into existence—3.5 million 
less than the number of marriages in the same 
period. We started the period in 1930 with an 
estimated surplus of 750,000 units, therefore the 
country was short 2.75 million dwelling units at 
the end of 1942. All these figures are for urban 
homes and do not include farm houses or farm 
population. 

It is to be expected that, should the war last, 
the marriage rate will decrease sharply toward 
the end of the war. With home building re- 
stricted to war housing, much of it temporary, 
there should be an additional 700,000 home deficit 
by the end of 1944, but if the war should last 
through 1946, because of the decrease in mar- 
riages this figure would be raised to only about 
800,000. With this tapering off of marriages the 
housing shortage would be resolved to around 3.5 
million at the end of the war, even though the 
war should last a number of years longer. 

Of course, after the war there may be a spurt 
of marriages because of returning service men, 
but this may be offset to a great extent by casual- 
ties and divorce because of hasty war weddings. 


2. Migration of families. 

A woman in central Wisconsin writes: “Ours 
has become almost a ghost town, so many people 
have vacated their houses to move where there 
are war jobs.” Contrast this to the overcrowding 
around some war industries; people living in 
acres of trailers, tents and shacks built out of 
packing boxes. Sometimes two couples each earn- 










ing more than $100 a week share one room, appeal of comfort and luxury, performance and 


perhaps the same bed, one working days and the ease of maintenance that characterizes the auto- 5. Th 
other nights. mobile. One 

When a family moves another house is needed mm housin; 
just as much as by an additional marriage— 4. Income of families. income 
unless another family moves into the house The graph shows how a reduction of income It can 
vacated. during the depression prevented houses from man g 

But after the war people will most likely move being built though they were definitely needed. if any 
back. The overcrowding around concentrated On the other hand incomes far above normal can new h 
plants will be relieved. not only build houses to the full extent of the he is a 

Perhaps more important than the old fear of need, but can actually expand that need. The of this 
a farm to city movement, which has more or less 1940 census showed that about four million but ho 
solved itself, is the trend for moving of city homes needed major repairs of which one million Tak 
people to suburbs. From 1930 to 1940 suburbs should be abandoned because they were so dilapi- $1000 
grew three times as fast as the large cities. dated. Even in normal prosperity few of these probak 
After the war this vacating of cities will resume, dilapidated homes would be abandoned, that is, house ; 
probably even on such a scale that vacated houses left to natural causes the slums could not be the pe 
in the city cannot be absorbed by new families abandoned, unless those with money to invest The 
who wish to live there or who for the time being would build houses to take care of the slum bracke 
cannot afford to live in the suburbs. dwellers on a subsidy basis. the co 

These city to suburb movements could add any- Also, some of those people living in the remain- houses 
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where from 75,000 to 300,000 units to the yearly ing three million dwelling units which need hous 
demand for new housing. major repairs would, if prosperity warranted, the « 
. move into new homes leaving their own homes ricat 
3. Desire for new homes. for the very lowest income group. will 
People like new houses but they might like a We must not forget the possibility of a post- the 
new automobile better. The fact that they need war depression. The change-over to peace indus- turil 
new houses does not mean that they will be try must be done quickly to prevent panic. Plan- brac 
willing to spend their money for them. A flashy ning for postwar in all industries large and small, dem 
automobile seems to do more for the self-esteem as well as in retail businesses must take form in 
of some people than does a new home. concerted action to guard against the possibility 6. 
Thus the size of the demand for new homes of this economic breach. SI 
is not only a question of marriages and families Supposing however that we overcome the set- com 
and figures, but is also a question of desire for back of change-over within two or three years the 
new homes which the producers can instill in the and find our national income at one hundred it e: 
public. The competition will be keen after the twenty billion dollars a year, our present war- sma 
war. swollen income. Deduct thirty billion dollars his 
Yearly models and improvements in automo- a year for taxes which are inescapable, and our are 
biles, radios, even airplanes after the war, create income is still ninety billion dollars or perhaps wor 
a constant demand for these products. In order ten billion above normal. In that case we can has 
to sell the number of houses indicated by the expect three hundred thousand dilapidated dwell- Thi 
actua] need the postwar house must be in advance ings to be torn down each year with about that the 
of the house already built. It must have the many built to make up for them. 7 
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5. The cost of new housing. 


One often hears that a cut in the cost of new 
housing is the same as an increase in family 
income where residential building is concerned. 
It can amount to even more. If a $2000 a year 
man gets a bonus of $500 only a portion of it— 
if any—would be applied to the purchase of a 
new house. If, however, instead of the bonus 
he is offered a $5000 house for $4500 no portion 
of this bonus substitute could go for anything 
but housing. 

Take another man, though, who makes only 
$1000 a year, the $500 credit on a house would 
probably be no inducement to the purchase of a 
house; on his salary he probably could not meet 
the payments. 

The great mass of those in very low income 
brackets would not be sold new houses by cutting 
the cost unless the cut was sufficient to bring new 
houses within their means. 


mortgages on new homes. Whether this particu- 
lar type of mortgage will be continued after the 
war we do not know. But we do know that FHA 
is standing ready to operate after the war and 
ample funds will be available because of FHA 
mortgage insurance. 

It is hoped that more imagination and in- 
genuity in the financing of small homes will be 
apparent after the war. In the March 6 issue 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN we presented the need 
for easier home financing. The response to this 
article in newspapers and magazines all over the 
country was enormous. We have hopes, judging 
by the replies and conversations with those in 
the home financing business, that something 
actually will be done about it. 


In conclusion. 


Of the credit side of a postwar boom we have 
an estimate of a likely need for 900,000 to 1.1 
million new units annually for the number of fam- 


{ most important part of the dealers’ 
postwar planning is the interpreting 
of the facts of this study into terms 
of action in his own community. 


The article beginning on the next page 


tells how the dealers in one community 


are determining their postwar market. 


The increase of prefabrication of parts of the 
house and ease of erection should bring down 
the cost of the house after the war. The prefab- 
rication of the entire house as a unit probably 
will be restricted to the very lowest levels, say, 
the $3000 class, but the influence of manufac- 
turing methods will be felt in all the higher 
brackets. This factor then will add to the 
demand for new housing after the war. 


6. Ease of financing. 

Slow though the mortgage fraternity is in 
coming to new things, hope is still held out that 
the mortgage system will be revamped to make 
it easier and less of a mystery for the prospective 
small home buyer to complete the financing of 
his new home. One reason so many automobiles 
are sold is that it is the easiest thing in the 
world for a man to buy an automobile even if he 
has only an old jallopy to trade in and no cash. 
This business is sound or it would not have put 
the automobile industry where it is. 

The FHA has been underwriting 90 percent 
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ilies in excess of the housing units now in exist- 
ence. Too, there may be anywhere from 75,000 
to 300,000 more caused by city to suburb migra- 
tion. To this inside total of 975,000 or outside 
total of 1.4 million we can add another 300,000 
if and when our net national income reaches 90 
billion dollars annually. We have a good prospect 
for a cut in the cost of housing that might add 
still another 100,000. These figures will be even 
greater if financing arrangements will help 
rather than impede home buying. Financing can 
be likened to a dam and is not to be confused as 
a pressure back of the dam. If the flood gates 
are opened the pressure can be released. 

Hence, we see that it is the effect of prosperity 
and not the number of houses needed that deter- 
mines the number of houses built. If the change- 
over to peace is handled masterfully with the 
same vigor as was the change-over to war we can 
see that the prognosticators are right—we shall 
build a million to a million and a half new homes 
per year for many years after the war. 
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Determining your market 
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POSTWAR 
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FILE 


Postwar planners in many large 
cities know, without making sur- 
veys, that industrial employment 
after the war will continue on a 
plane comparable with wartime em- 
ployment in their particular munic- 
ipalities. That is because many war 
borne industries such as ship build- 
ing and the manufacture of air- 
planes will continue with little or 
no change after the Axis powers 
have been vanquished; and many 
others will make quick change- 
overs to production of civilian 
goods in accordance with predeter- 
mined plans. In cities where those 
conditions exist it can be taken for 
granted that there will be need for 
new housing, for the remodeling of 
many prewar houses, and for the 
construction and modernization of 
many commercial structures and 
shops. It can be taken for granted 
also that there will be accumulated 
savings available for the building 
program. 

In such cities postwar planning 
for home construction can begin 
with an educational program, and 
in one notable example is beginning 
that way. The example is Portland, 
Oregon, where, according to W. C. 
Bell, managing director, Western 
Retail Lumbermens Association, 
Seattle, Wash., a comprehensive 
postwar building program is under 
way. The program is sponsored 
jointly by The Equitable Savings 
and Loan Association, the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
and the Western Retail Lumber- 
mens Association. In outlining the 
program, Mr. Bell makes the point 
that postwar planning or any other 
action taken today must first be 
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© The article on the pre- 
ceding pages told of the 
influences at work on 
future building volume 
for the United States. 
® This article ties these 
facts to local problems. 


considered in the light of its rela- 
tionship and help to the war effort, 
and that the war is still far from 
won. The _ second consideration 
must be the providing of good and 
productive jobs for returning serv- 
ice men when the war is won. 
These must be the first end and 
aim of all postwar planning. Next 
and also of major importance is the 
new kind of peacetime job for the 
worker. 

To achieve this end in a simple, 
direct manner the Portland pro- 
gram has been undertaken. The 
essential requirements for the post- 
war home building program are 
first: available money in the hands 
of prospective home owners; and 
second, information and knowledge 
covering the kind of home desired, 
and where it is to be built. The 
Home Planners Institute, title of 
the Portland program, aims to 
bring the fundamental essentials of 
satisfactory home planning to- 
gether. It includes two major 
actions. The first is to encourage 


prospective home owners to pro- 
vide for that difficult first payment 
on a home by buying war bonds 
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now. The second is to make avail- 
able to these men and women, 
through regular institute channels, 
the knowledge and counsel of ex- 
perts in every phase of home con- 
struction. 

The first move in the operation 
of the program is to stimulate 
interest through the media of 
newspapers, radio, car cards, out- 
door advertising and direct mail. 
That was started on September 19. 
Through these media prospective 
home owners are urged to contact 
the Equitable Savings and Loan 
Association where experts will 
study their problems and _ needs, 
and assist them in setting up sound 
savings programs. Under these 
programs the customer will invest 
his savings directly in war bonds, 
or the loan association will invest 
total savings of the customer group 
in war bonds. 

Home savers will then be organ- 
ized into classes of fifty or more, 
with the first class beginning on 
October 18. Carrying on in logical 
sequence in order of their impor- 
tance, experts in the fields of site 
selection, finance, design, contract- 
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ing, building materials, decorating, 
landscaping, home furnishing, heat- 
ing, plumbing and other lines will 
present lectures to the classes on 
home planners. The only require- 
ment for registrants in the classes 
is the establishment of a sound 
home building savings program. 
Lectures will be presented with the 
aid of displays, sketches, drawings, 
motion pictures and colored slides. 
Classes will be kept small to encour- 
age free discussion among the 
members. 

Schedules have been established 


W. C. Bell, Managing Director, 
Western Retail Lumbermens Association 


for a continuation of the classes 
over a period of two years. If 
changes occur which might allow 
building construction to start be- 
fore that time, the classwork can 
be condensed and speeded up. It 
is interesting to note that the Port- 
land group considers a period of 
two years to be not too long for the 
full accomplishment of its objec- 
tives. Although working on that 
basis for anticipated best results, 
the program is being kept suffi- 
ciently flexible to absorb peacetime 
unemployment with productive jobs 
if the war should end unexpectedly 
in less than two years. 

One of the most important ob- 
jects of the Institute is to retain 
home financing in private channels 
and avoid as far as possible the 
necessity for government financed 
and controlled housing. 

“We believe,” says Mr. Bell, 
“that through the medium of the 
Institute’s regular classes, we can 
have the best informed group of 
prospective home owners in the 
city’s history. This will eliminate 













lost time and delay in getting proj- 
ects under way and will, in the 
end, produce greater pride - and 
satisfaction in the completed house. 
To the service men of Portland, 
who will be informed of this pro- 
gram, there should be encourage- 
ment in the knowledge that in Port- 
land action has taken the place of 
conversation — that homes and 
tangible jobs are in the making for 
their homecoming day.” 

The Home Planners’ Institute 
will be operated in Portland as a 
pilot plant, with the double objec- 
tive of producing first, a postwar 
backlog of homecoming activity and 
second, to produce a proven plan 
to offer other communities. The 
program is primarily adapted for 
utilization by the retail lumber 
industry, but much _ enthusiasm, 
energy and money have been placed 
behind the plan by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, headed 
by President Orville Miller. 

Speaking for the Association, 
Mr. Miller states, “As manufac- 
turers we are interested in the 
Institute because we believe it to 
be a sound postwar plan, and be- 
cause we hope to develop in Port- 
land a program of proven merit and 
usability for our retail-distributor 
and allied building groups through- 
out the country.” 

The Portland postwar building 
plan is adaptable with variations in 
communities of all sizes. The first 
essential information in any town 
has to do with population migra- 
tions after the war. Thus, par- 
ticularly in small towns, it is neces- 
sary to contact the industries that 
employ the population. If these in- 
dustries are located in the town it 
is probably well known to the lum- 
ber dealer what the postwar em- 
ployment outlook is. If, however, 
the residents are employed in 
neighboring towns, those industrial 
employers should be contacted. If 
they anticipate a shrinkage of em- 
ployment, steps should be taken to 
determine if the surplus of help 
can be absorbed in other industries 
that can be reached by private or 
public transportation. It is well 
known, of course, that there has 
been great dislocation of workers to 
meet war production needs. Return 
to peacetime manufacturing may in 
some cases cause migrations to and 
from towns with swollen or de- 
pleted populations. No intelligent 
survey of postwar housing needs 
can be made until a population 
trend, if any, is estimated. Thus, 
the first step in a postwar building 
plan for any town is to determine 
what part of an absent prewar 
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population is likely to return or 
what part of a swollen war popu- 
lation is likely to depart. 

This can be gauged with reason- 
able accuracy by studying the prob- 
able postwar employment situation. 
As to service men themselves, who 
are absent in sizable proportions to 
the population of any community, if 
the experience of the first World 
War can be accepted as a criterion, 
they will in the main return to the 
familiar surroundings they left. 
Whether they can be kept there or 
not will depend upon what provi- 
sions have been made to absorb 
them in business, industry and 
farming. 

The thought can be interjected 
here that the time has come to 
begin planning for postwar employ- 
ment, and to acquaint service men 
with what the business men and 
industrial leaders back home are 
doing to provide housing and jobs 
for them when they return. Prac- 
tically every service man has a 
natural and burning desire to get 
back home as soon as possible, and 
all that is needed to convert that 
urge to actuality is to assure the 
fighting man that provisions are 
being made to receive him when the 
great day comes. Part of the Port- 
land plan involves keeping the serv- 
ice men informed of what is hap- 
pening in Portland to house and 
employ them. It is important that 
every community postwar building 
plan be aired to the service men. 

The spark plug in postwar build- 
ing planning should be the retail 
lumber dealer, a fact recognized in 
Portland. It is probably desirable 
in most communities that the dealer 
direct the program in the local 
chamber of commerce, or through 
one of the service clubs, or by 
organizing a postwar planning com- 
mittee of business men. 

With the population trend deter- 
mined, the next logical move is to 
contact the banks and building loan 
associations to arrive at an ap- 
proximation of the community’s 
postwar buying power. Earmarked 
and non-earmarked savings deposits 
and war bond purchases compared 
with prewar deposits will indicate 
purchasing power, and in some 
cases, building purchasing power. 

Those preliminaries lead practi- 
cally to what Portland has started 
without the need for making sur- 
veys the answer to which were ob- 
vious. They will be equally obvious 
in many other communities. Where 
they are not, however, it is only 
good business to get the answers 
before starting a promotional cam- 
paign to sell postwar housing. 
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THE EQUIVALENT OF A LIBRARY © 
OF TEXT BOOKS ON SUBJECTS 
OF VITAL DEALER IMPORTANCE | 
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Here it the Program 


Planning Now for the Postwar Market 


A discussion of steps to be taken now by alert lumber 
and building materials dealers that will assure them of being 
fully prepared to meet all of the opportunities that their 
communities will present for postwar business volume. 
Some of the story titles yet to come in this series: 


1. How a lumber dealer can make an advance survey 
of potential after-war needs and buying power for 
new homes and farm buildings and improvements in 
his local area, and determine local financing capacity. 


2. How to build up a live postwar prospect list. Pro- 
moting savings for homebuilding. Encouraging the 
purchase of homesites. Keeping people interested in 


spending their money for a home. 


3. Dealer-Contractor relationships. A discussion of 
steps to be taken now to re-establish old contacts with 
local contractors and develop new ones. Suggestions 
for dealer-held meetings, etc. 

4. How to make the lumber and building materials yard 
the absolute home building home remodeling, home 
repairing headquarters of the community in postwar 
America. 

5. A plan for Victory Day and the weeks to follow. A 


discussion of the conversion of the lumber dealer's 
business from wartime to peacetime conditions. 


Plywood Series 


This might also be considered a part of the Postwar 
planning group inasmuch as it is designed to show lumber 
dealers how, after the war, to take full advantage of a 
market which, for the most part, has only been partially 
developed by them in the past. Here are some of the 
articles to come: 


1. An introductory survey of the types of plywood that 
are being made and the performance possibilities of 
each. What the dealer will have available to sell in 
the plywood line. 

2. Plywood for cabinet building, doors, interior wood- 
work, etc. Hints on construction and use. 

3. Plywood for wall paneling. A discussion of types, 
installation methods, beauty of natural wood finish. 

4. Plywood for house construction. Includes sheathing, 
exterior walls, roof panels, sub-flooring, etc. 


5. Plywood’s role in prefabricated house construction. 


6. Plywood on the farm. 
equipment. 


Its use in farm buildings and 


7. Other lumber dealer plywood sales opportunities. 
How to organize your plywood department—how to 
set up a balanced inventory—displays, promotion 
methods. 

Insulation Series 


A program of articles packed with ideas for continuing 
and enlarging the present market for insulation materials 
and service. Some of the articles will have the following 
as their subject matter. 


1. Sales campaigns for insulating old homes in line 
with fuel conservation. 

2. Insulating board for decorative purposes in dressing 
up old homes and stores. 

3. Sound absorbent qualities of insulating board and 
ways to sell the local commercial market. 


4. Sale and application of blown and loose fill types of 
insulation. 


Postwar House Series 


A down to earth study of the multi-sided problem of 
what the public will want and is entitled to expect in its 
homes to be built after restrictions are lifted. The dis- 
cussions touch upon such subjects as heating, financing, 
public taste, kitchen conveniences, and general house layout 
and design. 


Advertising Series 


A continuation of the articles which have been running 
on this subject throughout the past months in the Amer- 
ican Lumberman. Subject matter for some of the articles 
will include: radio advertising by lumber dealers, a three 
part discussion of sales correspondence and how to make 
it effective, signed advertising, etc. 


Hardware Series 


A five part discussion of the hardware department of the 
lumber and building materials dealers’ yard: how it should 


be layed out, determination of stock and inventory, sales 
promotion, counseling customers on selection. 


Farm Building Series 


Further articles on the design and construction of farm 
structures and means of meeting the farmer market. This 
material to be tied in to the seasons carefully so as to give 
the dealer the right material at the right time. 
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7é SIMPLIFIED METHOD 


¢/ ADVERTISING LAYOUT 


5th and last article in 
this series on layout. 
Next issue will have 
a valuable article 


ON RADIO ADVERTISING 
for the lumber dealer 


Figure 13 shows one of the inter- 
esting combinations of the circle 
and rectangle, a form of geometri- 
cal layout design that may be de- 
pended upon to produce numerous 
distinctive layouts. In fact, the 
circle used in combination with 
either of the other two geometrical 
forms discussed in these articles 
ordinarily produces layouts which 
get off the beaten track, and hence 
possess exceptional attention-get- 
ting value. 

It will also have been noticed by 
the reader that the more compli- 
cated the geometrical design em- 
ployed as the base of the layout, the 
less distinctive the finished adver- 
tisement, although it will always be 
properly balanced. And, conversely, 
the simpler the geometrical design, 
the more attractive the advertise- 
ment. 

Figures 1, 2, 4, 8, and 10 (see 
previous issues) offer examples of 
the distinction that can be achieved 
by the advertiser who limits his 
geometrical design to only two 
forms. Two triangles, two rec- 
tangles, two circles, a combination 
of any two, offer endless possibili- 
ties. In addition, the use of but two 
forms results not only in effective 
display but in generous white space 
which may be used as such or for 
the insertion of suitable illustra- 
tions, 

Advertisers wishing to limit the 
amount of text in their advertise- 
ments, those announcing merchan- 
dise which requires relatively little 
text, those who lean toward plenty 
of white space, will find that the 
use of but two forms in the adver- 
tisement will give them everything 
they require. 

It will be seen that the com- 
modity or service to be advertised, 
a8 well as the personal preference 
of the advertiser respecting white 
Space, illustrations, and long and 
short copy, will govern to a great 
extent the number of geometrical 


~ 





forms to be used in producing the 
layout design. 

This is as it should be. The lay- 
out is not itself the end, but merely 
a means to an end. Never should it 
be permitted to influence the com- 
modity or service to be advertised; 
rather, the layout has the duty of 
attractively presenting that com- 
modity or service to the reader. In- 
variably, the least complex design 
that will attractively, yet com- 
pletely, achieve the presentation 
should be chosen in reference to a 
no less interesting but more com- 
plex design. Never should com- 
pleteness be sacrificed to appear- 
ance, but, on the other hand, 
completeness should be achieved in 
the most simple design which af- 
fords it. 


Size of Advertisements 


All of the examples illustrated in 
these articles were designed to oc- 
cupy a space three columns wide by 
ten inches deep. However, they 
may be used with no less success in 
a space two columns by seven 
inches, four columns by fourteen 
inches, or even larger. The geo- 
metrical system of layout design, 
except in rare cases which need not 
be discussed here, is not applicable 
to one column advertisements. This 
is not because of any weakness of 
the system, but simply because the 
space at the disposal of the adver- 
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tiser is so small that any attempt 
to divide it into boxes would result 
in almost microscopically small text 
blocks. 

In the case of large advertise- 
ments, a full newspaper page for 
example, the geometrical method 
will work perfectly. However, in 
this case, particularly when a large 
number of individual items are of- 
fered for sale, a more complicated 
geometrical pattern will be found 
necessary—that is, a pattern con- 
taining perhaps so many as ten rec- 
tangles, circles, and triangles with- 
in the advertising space. Naturally, 
a geometrical pattern of such mag- 
nitude will be more difficult to 
compose than the more simple de- 
signs. 

However, many large advertise- 
ments would gain much in force 
and selling power if the advertiser 
refrained from jamming them full 
of copy. Many advertisers seem to 
have the impression that attention- 
getting value consists simply of a 
host of illustrations plus screaming 
black headlines, and obtrusive bor- 
ders. Even were this true, which it 
is not, the necessity for such lavish 
displays disappears when a full 
page is used, as there is no competi- 
tion from other advertisements. A 
properly designed layout, well bal- 
anced, preferably illustrated and 
with generous use of white space. 
is likely to be quite as effective as 
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would another advertisement of the 
same size which contained every- 
thing from the electric sign to the 
kitchen stove. 

In these articles there has been 
nothing said about borders around 
the advertisement, or type rules 
within the copy space. As for the 
borders, the safest advice that can 
be given is to avoid the lavish, over- 
ornamented border. There is, in 
fact, a distinct trend in modern ad- 
vertising, to avoid borders entirely 
or to limit them to 2-point or 
3-point rules, the idea being to use 
borders merely for the purpose of 
separating one advertisement from 
its competitor, and to depend upon 
the layout as a whole for attention- 
getting value. And it is a fact that 





the advertisement like a flash of 
lightning and carry the eye along 
with them. Their speed, however, 
while placing in the advertiser’s 
hands a weapon of great power, 
presents a genuine peril. The read- 
er’s eye may be carried completely 
out of the advertisement, never to 
return. The best method of pre- 
venting this unfortunate result is 
to cross the diagonal with another 
line, preferably at right angles. The 
eye, reaching the crossing point, 
will stop, and if the second line 
leads into an important heading or 
text block, not only will the danger 
be averted, but a highly effective 
result secured. In no case should a 
diagonal line extend to the border 
of the advertisement, nor should it 


half or more of a complete circle, 
the breaks occurring flush with the 
borders of the advertisement, the 
curious effect results of making the 
advertisement seem larger than it 
actually is. While the broken circle 
extending to the border naturally 
leads the eye out of the copy space 
into adjoining columns, the eye will 
quickly return to the other break, 
thus completing the circle and giv- 
ing the impression of larger space. 

But the use of such display ele- 
ments is a study by itself, and their 
use often results in increased ad- 
vertising cost because publishers 
seldom have type rules in stock to 
meet the demands of advertisers 
employing circles, curves, and so 
on. In fact, such special forms are 
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FIG. 13 


the well 

rarely needs the doubtful assistance 

of borders, but is usually more ef- 

fective without them. 

Lines Within the Advertisement 
The employment of type rules 


laid out advertisement 


within the advertisement itself, 
however, is a practice that often 
aids materially in effective display. 
Frequently there are times when 
the use of bold vertical 
curves, circles, horizontals and 
diagonals may be employed with 
telling force. 

Vertical lines chiefly express dig- 
nity, and usually find their most ef- 
fective employment when combined 
with horizontals. The danger of 
the vertical line is that, unless cau- 
tion is exercised, it may split the 
advertisement in two. 

Diagonal lines are imbued with 
force and vigor: they streak across 
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lines,- 





FIG. 14 


be permitted to bisect the advertis- 
ing space. 

Curves have much the same effect 
as the diagonals, except that they 
lack the latter’s dynamic speed. 
Being less forceful, they are less 
dangerous to use. They may be 
employed with telling effect to lead 
the eye from one part of an adver- 
tisement to another. 

Complete circles within an ad- 
vertisement represent the most 
powerful of all eye arresters. A 
circle upon a newspaper or maga- 
zine page will invariably attract the 
eye instantly, and, because it is un- 
broken, will succeed in holding the 
glance sufficiently long to permit 
the assimilation of a brief selling 
message. 

Large segments of a circle may 
have much the same effect, and, if 
the segment includes as much as 










FIG, 15 





not manufactured. Necessarily 
then, the advertiser is confronted 
with the extra cost of art work and 
cuts. 

The advertiser who will use the 
geometrical system of layout design 
will find that the limitless display 
possibilities inherent in the method 
will suffice him for all practical pur- 
poses. Further, after he has used 
the system for a time, he will dis- 
cover that unconsciously he has 
acquired the same instinctive un- 
derstanding of the principles of 
effective layout possessed by pro- 
fessional advertising men, and he 
will be in a position to discard the 
geometrical designs and strike out 
for himself with the assurance that 
uniformly successful layouts will 
reward his efforts —layouts that 
will continue to sell more of his 
merchandise or service. 
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Capital Gains 
Capital Losses 


The capital gains and losses pro- 
vision of the Internal Revenue Code 
are vague to many lumber dealers 
so we provide this simple explana- 
tion. 

Capital assets represent property 
used for investment purposes. As- 
sets used in the lumber dealer’s 
business, such as inventory, trucks 
and other equipment subject to de- 
preciation, and business buildings, 
are not capital assets. Government 
securities, non-interest bearing, is- 
sued on or after March 1, 1941, on 
a discount basis with a term of not 
more than one year, are not capital 
assets. Real property (including 
land owned by the dealer, but not 
connected with his business) is a 
capital asset. In general, real prop- 
erty and securities are capital 
assets. Personal assets, such as 
your residence, are also capital 
assets, the gains on which are tax- 
able but losses disallowed. 

You must report gains and losses 
from the sale or exchange of capi- 
tal assets but remember that the 
length of time you hold such an 
asset is an important consideration. 
A capital asset held 6 months is 
called a short-term transaction and 
100 per cent of the profits or losses 
are taken into account in such 
cases. If you hold a capital asset 
more than 6 months, it is a long- 
term transaction and only 50 per 
cent of the profits or losses are con- 
sidered. 

All short-term and long-term 
gains and losses must be considered 
together: (the long-term gains and 
losses representing 50 per cent of 
the actual gains and losses). The 
Sum of short-term and long-term 
losses is deductible from the sum of 
short-term and long-term gains. 
Any excess of gains over losses 
must be reported for the tax the 


same as other taxable income. If 
capital losses exceed capital gains, 
otherwise a net capital loss, the de- 
duction is limited to a net loss equal 
to the net income or $1,000, which- 
ever is smaller. For the purpose of 
this rule, capital gains and losses 
must be excluded in computing the 
net income. 

The net short-term loss carried 
over from 1941 is to be considered 
a short-term loss for 1942. The dis- 
allowed portion of the net capital 
loss of 1942 may be carried over as 
a short-term capital loss to the next 
5 years. If the net long-term capi- 
tal gain exceeds the net short-term 
capital loss, the taxpayer makes 
two calculations and pays the 
smaller amount. First, calculate 
the normal tax and surtax by the 
regular method on the net income 
including the excess of net long- 
term capital gain over the net 
short-term capital loss. Then, com- 
pute the normal tax and surtax 
upon the net income less that ex- 
cess, to which amount of tax is 
added 50 per cent of such excess. 

Losses sustained on capital asset 
transactions are not allowed be- 
tween members of a family, a cor- 
poration and an individual owning 
directly or indirectly more than 50 
per cent of its stock (liquidation 
excepted) or a grantor and a fidu- 
ciary of the same trust. 

Losses of property, which are the 
“result of the destruction in whole 
or in part, theft or seizure, or an 
exercise of the power of requisition 
or condemnation, or the threat of 
imminence thereof’ compensated 
by insurance or otherwise, are clas- 
sified as “compulsory or involun- 
tary conversions” in which the 
property is converted into other 
property (where replaced out of 
proceeds) or money. Only that part 
of the gain, if any, is taxed, which 
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is not spent by the taxpayer in the 
replacement of similar property, or 
in the acquisition of control (not 
less than 80 per cent of the stock) 
of a corporation owning such prop- 
erty, or in the establishment of a 
replacement fund under rules laid 
down by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

For corporations, the same classi- 
fication of short-term and long- 
term apply, except that long-term 
transactions are recognized at 100 
per cent (not 50 per cent as for 
individuals) with net losses of the 
one class being deductible from 
gains of the other, as provided for 
individuals. Net losses, however, 
are not deductible from other in- 
come, but may be carried over into 
the next 5 years following the tax- 
able year in which the loss was sus- 
tained (corporations do not get the 
$1,000 allowance from other income, 
which is granted to individuals, 
and no longer may deduct net long- 
term losses from other income). 

The share of each partner in the 
partnership’s short and long-term 
gain and loss is treated as his own 
gain and loss for the purpose of 
computing his short and long-term 
capital gains and losses, and also 
in preparing his return. In joint 
returns, the capital gains and losses 
of spouses are combined. 

This section of the Revenue Act 
is complicated and we have merely 
given you the highlights. If you 
have a sizable profit or loss on capi- 
tal assets, consult a tax practitioner, 
your banker, the local Chamber of 
Commerce or the local tax office be- 
fore filing your return. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is wiser to call a tax 
consultant BEFORE entering into 
any transaction involving capital 
gains or losses. Once a sale has 
been consummated, it is too late to 
do anything about it. Advice be- 








forehand may save you considerable 
money. 

Because of the many amend- 
ments added to the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, because the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals and 
the courts are continually making 
decisions, pro and con, involving 
tax procedure, the income tax law 
has become a labyrinth of compli- 
cated wordage to the layman today 
—and accountants, too, have their 
headaches with it. 

If the rates were low, even back 
to prewar day levels, the vagaries 
of the law would be less of a prob- 
lem, but the rates are so high, and 
destined to skyrocket some more 
when the next bill is passed, that 
this legislation now affects every 
element of business operation, 
hence, the lumber dealer must give 
taxation as much attention as he 
gives other important business 
matters. Moreover, he should work 
for the simplification of the law 
from start to finish, otherwise, it 
will eventally break down of its 
own weight. 

Some tax experts contend that all 
Federal taxes should be combined 
into one percentage “take,” at least, 
this would be feasible for tax with- 
holdings from payroll. This would 
make the task of computing and 
compiling returns easier and save 
expense. The Treasury Depart- 
ment intends simplifying the prep- 
ation of returns on the new 
“‘Pay-as-you-go” Act to give the 
many individuals now paying tax 
an easy way out when filing. Let 
us hope that Congress will soon 
simplify the law behind the returns. 





"I HOPE JOE GETS WELL SOON--THIS 
HE DOESN'T HAVE JOB’S SENSE OF HUMOR." 


Don't cash a check “in full” 
it you have more due you 


One of the most frequent sources 
of dispute in the business world 
revolves around the accepting of 
checks, tendered as settlement in full 
of disputed accounts. And, almost 
without exception, the courts have 
held this to constitute an accord and 
satisfaction—payment in full. The 
application of this rule to a lumber 
account is illustrated in the follow- 
ing case. 

Here, the plaintiff, a lumber com- 
pany, contracted to furnish the de- 
fendant a quantity of lumber. The 
plaintiff made certain shipments, 
and there arose a dispute over what 
was due on the account. The parties 
failed to reach any agreement, and 
finally the defendant mailed the 
plaintiff a check for $668.61, which 
carried the notation on its lower 
left-hand corner: “For A/C.” 

Along with the check the defend- 
ant wrote: “We enclose herein set- 
tlement for all lumber you have 
shipped us... .” 

The plaintiff cashed the check, 
and then brought the instant action 
for a balance of $549.44, claimed to 





NEW MAN'S GOOD, 


be due. The defendant set up an 
accord and satisfaction; claiming 
that by cashing the check plaintiff 
had barred itself from collecting 
anything additional on the account. 
The plaintiff had judgment in the 
lower court. But on appeal the 
higher court in reversing same had 
this to say: 

“The statement, the letter, and 
the check, when taken together, 
clearly show that the defendant 
made to the plaintiff an offer of 
compromise of the differences that 
had arisen between them... . The 
letter has compromise written all 
over the face of it. The check bore 
the inscription, ‘For A/C.’ ... 

“Plaintiff could not accept a part 
of this proposition and reject the 
remainder. Secret intention, or 
mental reservation, could not pre- 
vent acceptance from being full and 
final. By accepting the check... 
the plaintiff made a full settlement 
with the defendant on the terms 
offered by the defendant... . 

“The plaintiff by accepting and 
cashing the check of the defendant 
settled its account as effectively as 
if it had signed a receipt in full. 
The evidence demanded a verdict 
for the defendant, and the trial 
court erred in overruling the de- 
fendant’s motion for a new trial. 
.. . Judgment reversed.” (185 S.E. 
910). 

So ended the case. And from the 
language of the court it is clear 
that the plaintiff, the lumber com- 
pany, could not recover anything 
additional on the account. The 
court taking the position that the 
acceptance of defendant’s check con- 
stituted an accord and satisfaction 
—payment in full of the disputed 
account. 

The foregoing case illustrates the 
application of a general rule of law. 
And, as an example of judicial rea- 
soning in applying it to a disputed 
lumber aceount, it is one of the 
clearest the books contain; a case 
that may well be had in mind by 
lumber men if faced with such a 
situation. 
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INSOLATE 
MOW ANiorst rvet 


FAMINE YET TO COME!” 


Government Spokesmen Advise 





Day after day the Government by radio, newspapers 
and magazines is urging homeowners to insulate and 
conserve fuel. This means a tremendous volume of in- 
sulation sales for dealers who are prepared to handle it. 


HOMEOWNERS CAN INSTALL 
ZONOLITE INSULATION THEMSELVES 


Lumber and building material dealers who stock and 
sell Zonolite insulation will get more than their share 
of this business. Zonolite granular fill insulation is easy 
to sell because homeowners can install it themselves. 
No special equipment needed. Zonolite is lightweight. 
Packed in easy-to-stock paper bags. No applicator 
competition. 


INSULATING PLASTER 


Using Zonolite plaster aggregate instead of sand makes 
a plaster of amazing lightness. Zonolite Plaster is 
crack-resistant, acts as an effective sound deadener, 
has 314 times the heat insulating value of sand plaster, 
and over twice the fire resistance. It makes an excellent 
plaster for patching. A contractor can carry up to 10 
bags of Zonolite plaster aggregate in his car. Get 
your contractors to try it. 


INSULATING CONCRETE 
Zonolite concrete aggregate used in place of sand 
and gravel makes a lightweight, insulating concrete 
that fills a wide variety of industrial and farm needs. 
Mix it like ordinary concrete. One inch of Zonolite 
concrete is equal to 20 inches of ordinary concrete in 
insulating efficiency. 


BIG FARM MARKET 


There are scores of uses for Zonolite insulation on 
farms ... warm, dry, concrete floors for hog houses, 
poultry houses and dairy barns .. . insulated milk 
coolers ... granular fill insulation for farm homes 
and service buildings. These are only a few. 
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Dopester-Columnist 
Goes Out-of-Bounds 
on Lumber Story 


BY CHARLES FRENCH 


OME OF THE confusion with 

which Washington has_ been 

tagged since early war days can 
be traced to a Capital journalistic 
phenomenon which consists of the 
dopester and his departmental pipe- 
lines. 

Part of the City’s reputation for 
endless bickering and official feud- 
ing which gives the folks back home 
the idea that every bureaucrat 
above Grade 5 carries an axe in his 
belt, is the result of the “inside 
reporter’s” practical need for fort- 
nightly sensation. 

Disappointed minor officials make 
the best pipeline material. The busy 
dopester seldom wants to risk the 
destruction of a good expose by 
fact-checking, and so the country’s 
notion of the War effort on the 
Potomac is apt to be formed by the 
personal malcontent of a compara- 
tively few small fry—with good 
outlets. 

The upper strata of Washington 
officialdom are generally inured to 
the dopester journalist as a sort of 
necessary evil. It took business 
executives, who came to the City 
after Pearl Harbor, a year or two 
to learn to cope with the rough and 
tumble columnist of opinion. The 
rest of the country is still largely 
baffled because it has no knowledge 
of how the purveyor of “inside 
stuff” gets his information or how 
much of it is true. In Washington 
each columnist has long since been 
classified in a scale which runs 
from 1A to 4F. The rest of the 
country has no such yardstick. 

Possibly the most serious depre- 
dation of the slap-bang journalist is 
in the time wasted on the part of 
otherwise War-busy people, busi- 
ness men, bureau officials, and offi- 
cers of the military, in refuting 
fairy stories. 

Damage to reputation is one rea- 
son why capable executives cannot 
be enticed near the Capital, in spite 

(Continued on page 51) 


The story to which Mr. French alludes 
was one appearing in Drew Pearson’s 
syndicated newspaper column charging 
that J. Philip Boyd of the Lumber and 
Lumber Products division of WPB had, 
in his administrative capacity, played 
favorites with his former employer, the 
Weyerhaeuser company. Mr. French’s 
statement of the true facts of the case 
wipes the slate clean.—The Editors. 
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That’s right—after 45 years at 431 So. Dearborn St. 


the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is moving its main 
publication offices about six blocks north in Chicago's 
famed loop to 139 No. Clark St. This is the City Hall 
Square building, just across the corner from the popu- 
lar Sherman Hotel, about a block and one-half each 
from the Morrison or LaSalle Hotels, and two blocks 
from the Marshall Field & Co. store. 

In many ways the new quarters are going to be 
more modern and more attractive than those we are 
leaving although perhaps not quite so accurate a 
reproduction of story-book or cinema conceptions of 
a typical newspaper office. Friends and readers of the 
publication are cordially invited to pay us a visit in 
our new location whenever they may be in Chicago. 


Moving day for us is around October 16. 


Any 


housewife who is bewailing her own moving tribula- 
tions about this time of year should come down here 
and watch us try to move a publication whose _posses- 
sions include files running back 70 years and a fully 
equipped printing composing department. 

Please change your records so that all future mail 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is addressed to the new 
street number, and don’t forget the postal zone num- 


ber. Thank you. 


SALVAGE 


Write to the Salvage Editor, American 
Lumberman, 139 No. Clark Street, Chi- 
cago 2, Ill., mentioning the item number, 
for further information about any of the 
following items. Letters from those hav- 
ing a surplus of small sized lumber 
items, or a need for such stock are also 
welcomed. 


Available 
141. 

We have available a quantity of 
short dowels, 12 inches and shorter, 
which we will cut to length you 
require. Largely ash stock, 14% 
inches in diameter. East Aurora, 
N. Y. 

142. 


We can supply about 25 M feet 
of 1x3 No. 3 hard maple, S48. Also 
have available 10,000 pieces of 4x4 
S4S yellow pine 10 inches long. 
Each piece is notched in the center, 
the notch being 134 inches deep and 
334 inches long. Chicago. 


—The Editors. 


LUMBER 


Wanted 
143. 

We are interested in obtaining 
many thousands of pieces, either of 
wood or one of the solid and sub- 
stantial pressed woods or wall- 
boards, whatever the designation 
may be, size not less than 6x12 
inches. We also are interested in 
having some firm, regardless of 
location, to work these for us into 
a certain kind of frame. The work 
can be done with the most simple 
saws and tools but must be finished 
so that it looks respectable. Chi- 
cago. 

144. 

Need large quantities of 3/16 or 
4, inch plywood that would cut to 
1 x 34 inches without much waste. 
It may be S1S or S2S. Could also 
use in quantity 5/16 or % inch 
stock, 17 x 17 and 17 x 20 inches, 
S1S or S2S. New Jersey. 
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you can set Up the Multiplex 
wood Worker to do 













ANY SIMPLE OR COMPOUND 
CUT-OFF ANGLE 


ay 
© SAWING 
® DADOING 
® SHAPING 
® ROUTING 


ANY DADO CUT 


ROUTING 


RIPS UP TO 24 INCHES 


Quick change from one wood working operation to 
another—ample power for heavy cuts—fast handling of 
stock—adapt the Multiplex to those difficult jobs where 
a wide variety of work is required, yet where a battery 
of specialized machines cannot be installed. The Multiplex 
is equally capable of the heaviest production on long runs, 
where its unique features account for unusually high out- 
put and extreme accuracy of cut. There is an opportunity 
in every shop for the Multiplex to save time and money. 


3843 W 


RED STAR PRODUCTS INC 


$455 VEGA AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Wilson Compton, 
Secretary-Manager, 
N.L.M.A. 


“Comprehensive forest legisla- 
tion, including but not limited to 
regulation of cutting practices, is 
now more urgently needed than 
ever before,” Lyle F. Watts, Chief, 
U.S. Forest Service, said in a state- 
ment to a meeting of foresters at 
Milwaukee on September 30. 

In reply Dr. Wilson Compton, 
Secretary-Manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
said that observant forest owners 
agree that the forest situation is 
unsatisfactory but has been greatly 
improved in recent years; that fur- 
ther regulation should be deter- 
mined in each forest region, by 
regional facts and experience, and 
administered under state laws; and 
that the Forest Service in coopera- 
tion with states and forest owners 
should extend its forest fire pro- 
tection and other services generally, 
within the framework of private 
forest ownership and enterprise 
rather than by nationalizing our 
forest resources. 


Digests of the two statements 
follow: 

Speaking of “Planning for 
Peace,” Mr. Watts cited the needs 
of public forest and range land for 
improvements, as a source of post- 
war employment. “The volume and 
geographic distribution of work in 
these fields may be greatly ex- 
panded by pushing the acquisition 
of millions of acres of forest land 
which seem destined for public 
ownership.” 

Better care and protection of for- 
ests is required if they are to be 
kept highly productive, said the 
Forest Service Chief, “yet today, 
after decades of agitation and edu- 
cational effort, the bulk of cutting 
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Public Regulation | 
of Forest Lands — 


Debated 


on private forest lands is not under 
any plans for perpetuating the pro- 
ductivity of the resource and one- 
third of the private forest area, in- 
cluding a large part of the best 
timber growing land in the South, 
is still without organized fire pro- 
tection.” 

Mr. Watts thought that post-war 
needs for lumber and other forest 
products will continue near the 
wartime level. Declining needs for 
the war effort will be offset by de- 
mands for housing, the use of new 
techniques for using wood is con- 
struction of all kinds, the upward 
trend in pulp and paper products. 
Moulded plywood, plastics and the 
many wood derivatives will make a 
new outlet. Huge quantities of 
lumber will be needed to rebuild 
war-torn Europe. “Only by the 
most aggressive measures can we 
hope to bring saw-timber growth 
in line with needs,” Watts stated. 

“Comprehensive forest legisla- 
tion, including but not limited to 
regulation of cutting practices, is 
now more urgently needed than 
ever before. In making this state- 
ment I am not in the least over- 
looking or discounting the many ex- 
amples of good forest management 
by private owners in almost every 
section of the country.” Mr. Watts 
cited the Goodman Lumber Com- 
pany and the Nekoosa-Edwards Pa- 
per Company and the J. Neils Lum- 
ber Company as examples in the 
Lake States and the Pacific North- 
west. Forest protection on Weyer- 
haeuser’s Clemons Tree Farm in 
Washington is far beyond that 
given the National Forests, he said. 
“But I have seen much more de- 
structive cutting than good for- 
estry. . . . I want to say with all 
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U. S. Forest Service 


the force I have that nation-wide 
regulation of cutting practices on 
private forest land under strong 
federal leadership is absolutely es- 
sential if needless destruction of 
productive growing stock is to be 
stopped,” the Chief Forester de- 
clared. 

“It is unfortunate that a well- 
financed publicity campaign spon- 
sored by the forest industries dur- 
ing the recent past should tend to 
cultivate public complacency when 
the situation with respect to our 
forest resources is so unsatisfac- 
tory. As head of this agency 
chiefly concerned with the public in- 
terest in maintaining the produc- 
tivity of our forests, I cannot let 
the misleading publicity of the for- 
est industries pass unchallenged. 

“This campaign creates the im- 
pression that little not already be- 
ing done on private land is needed 
to assure the Nation ample timber 
supplies for the future. . . . It ex- 
aggerates the extent and adequacy 
of industry progress in good forest 
practice. . . . I cannot escape the 
conclusion that the real object of 
this campaign is to ward off public 
regulation which was recommended 
in one form by the Department of 
Agriculture in 1940, brought before 
Congress in several forms since 
then and proposed for legislation 
in 14 states during the past win- 
ter. ; 

“Conservation leaders are not m 
agreement as to the responsibility 
of the federal government in such 
regulation. It is my firm belief 
that regulation by state action un- 
supported by strong federal legisla- 
tion cannot be effective. . . . I do 
not believe that financial aid to the 

(Continued on page 52) 


Lyle F. Watts 
Chief 
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HOW CAN I GET WOOD PARTS 
FOR WAR ORDERS? 


TRY BRUCE! 


THEY'VE SOLVED MANY A WAR- 
TIME PRODUCTION PROBLEM! 
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Post-War Planning 


Are you following the post-war ma- 
terial in this journal? We hope you 
are. 

The editors will give you a lot of 
formulas, a lot of methods. But 
because they know that methods need 
local adjustments they’ll put these 
things out as leads and suggestions. 
At the present moment a forward look 
is the important stuff. 

Much of the planning done by re- 
tailers will start with local merchand- 
dising and with community patterns. 
It should be that way, since his own 
community is where a retailer works 
and where his influence is felt. During 
the pre-war years, lumber retailers 
made rapid advances in merchandis- 
ing; probably the most rapid, meas- 
ured on a percentage basis, of any 
group of American merchants. They 
can and should continue these efforts. 


Top-Side Plans 


This page adds a few random com- 
ments about what may be called the 
Washington level of retail planning. 
No, we’re not talking about govern- 
ment operation or control; instead, 
about the national aspects of the in- 
dustry, itself. 

Here’s an example: For the past 
couple of years the NRLDA has given 
practically all its time to emergency 
regulations. That was right and nec- 
essary. The war crowded down onto 
every kind of business; forced rapid 
and drastic changes. Somebody had 
to speak for retailers; had to help 
both the government and the industry 
to understand the new picture and to 
make needed adjustments. That kind 
of work is still necessary and will be 
as long as the war lasts. But the 
National association is now looking 
toward the post-war period. It’s look- 
ing in a general way at the questions 
in which you’ll be interested in your 
own yard; but it will deal with them 
from a national and over-all point of 
view. The NRLDA will hold one of 
its most important meetings at about 
this time; a work meeting, with few 
entertainment and public-address fac- 
tors. Better follow it closely in the 
reports. 


Back of Beyond 


Here’s a rough, thumb-hand illus- 
tration of these different points of 
view: 

You’ve had a hard row to hoe, these 
past couple of years. Complicated 
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ratings, scarcity of stock, construc- 
tion limitations, price ceilings, man- 
power shortages. A well-known mid- 
western retailer says he gets to his 
office at dawn, puts on overalls, un- 
loads cars when he’s lucky enough to 
get them, drives a truck, works late 
at night over records and reports. 
Shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves, he says, 
in one generation. That’s a measure 
of labor shortage. You know, too 
well, about the other handicap. 

But note that only a small percent- 
age of retail yards have actually 
failed during the emergency. Confi- 
dential sampling figures indicate that 
retail profits in general have been 
better than most of us would have 
guessed. 

So set up this free-hand sketch on 
your trestle board: The war has 
created a huge outlet for about 
everything you can accumulate. Your 
big, immediate and largely local job 
is getting stock. The return of peace 
will change that. Stock will be avail- 
able; but nobody knows exactly what 
will happen to the outlet. Certainly; 
you’ll deal with this market problem 
when the time comes. You'll do it in 
terms of what is usually called mer- 
chandising; individual selling, closing 
of deals, local service and the like. 
But plenty of the factors that influ- 
ence local markets are national in 
character; can’t be set up by even the 
best local merchandising skill. These 
things, in their broad sweeps, are 
being worked on by the NRLDA. 


Market Patterns 


An industry leader, known to you 
by name, told us a few things that 
we’ll quote as exactly as we can: 

“The most important factor in any 
retail business is a set of customers 
equipped with folding money and an 
urge to buy. Oh, sure, if you can’t 
surround some lumber with other 
materials you can’t deal with even 
the best of customers. But, if you 
want to get goose bumps, think back 
to the depression days; when whole- 
sale lumber was available by the train 
load and when solvent customers were 
practically museum pieces. 

“If you’ve got a market, you’ve got 
a working chance to find some stock 
and some services to sell. Don’t for- 
get that we’ve had a market, these 
war years. But if you haven’t gota 
market, you haven’t got anything. 
Some retailers take post-war demand 
for granted. Me, I don’t. The con- 
fident dealers look at the war savings; 
think that everybody will want to 
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build or remodel a house, right now, 
But the urge to buy is a fragile flower 
that gets blown around by all kinds 
of cross winds. 


Credits 

“A retailer, sure enough, will have 
much in his favor. He'll be in the 
center of his community, with a long 
industry building record working for 
him. He'll not have to retool very 
much; and chances are good that lum- 
ber and building mechanics will be 
available. Changes in construction § 
patterns will not be drastic; a few 
new materials, a few new designs, a 
few new building methods. 

“But don’t lean too heavily on these 
advantages. Many a business Gulli- 
ver has found himself tied tight with 
a multitude of small threads; and 
these threads are not always the han- 
diwork of bureaucrats. I remember 
retailers who were serfs of bankers; 
got told by their masters what they 
could buy and sell, what services they 
could offer, how many hands they 
could hire. No, I don’t look for a 
return of this old-fashioned banker 
trouble. That’s just a historic paral- 
lel; indicating that an industry can be 
controlled by forces outside itself. 

“For example, keep an eye on fu- 
ture credit control. Many lumbermen 
seem to count on large volumes of 
cash sales. They expect customers to 
market their bonds to get the needful. 
Well, maybe. National customer 
credit ought to be good, after the war. 
But it’s an old American custom to 
roof a house with a mortgage and to 
pay out by means of current earnings. 
look for a large use of credit. 

“Then who’s going to loan the 
money and under what conditions? 
It’s a habit of creditors to call the 
tune; size of the investment, location, 
house design, construction standards, 
kinds of material. These construction 
regulations can issue in good service, 
from our point of view. On the other 
hand they can be lousy. They can 
make or break our post-war markets. 
Government credit? Bank credit? 
Building and Loan? Okeh; if the sign 
is right, we can work with any of 
them. It’s going to be mighty m- 
portant that the sign is right. 


Industrial Change-Back 


“Our markets will not roll out 
smooth until the post-war industrial 











































































































pattern is fixed up. A worker isn’t Pirwood is 
interested in owning or even renting Boy _— 
a house until he has a_ reasonably Willen, 











(Continued on page 40) 
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secure job. So we need to know about 
the use of war plants in civilian pro- 
duction. More immediately, what 
about the use of war plants in civilian 
production. More immediately, what 
about those demountable houses? 
What about the wrecking of war 
plants and temporary housing and the 
use of salvaged material? 

“We hear a lot about town and city 
planning; even about the rebuilding 
of whole urban areas. A good many 
factors in that picture; some of them 
fairly imaginary. The most decisive, 
as I see it, wili be what the govern- 
ment does about’ transportation; 
changing routes, combining railroad, 
air, bus and truck facilities. Towns 
will go, or at least grow, according 
to transportation. 

“A little nearer home, there are 
building codes. Retailers have paid 
too little attention to them. Some 
standards are too high, some too low. 
Some codes haven’t been changed for 
a generation; take no account of new 
materials, new stress knowledge, new 
framing methods. Sure, I know; city 
and village codes can’t be the same. 
But there are known principles that 
should appear in all of them. Codes 
determine largely the real value a 
customer gets for his money; so 
they’re going to have a big influence 
on your market. If your code is bad, 
those customer credits will go into 
other market channels. 


Post-War Selling 


“This isn’t even a beginning of that 
list of side factors in post-war plan- 
ning. There may be a period when 
enough people will want houses to 
stand in line for them; but that 
period will be brief. The point is 
something like this: If retailers think 
only of getting in stock and hauling 
it out, during this brief period of 
demand, they’ll let the actual control 
of their markets go into other hands; 
they’ll slide back to the old position 
of acting as freight agents. 

“In very general terms, the NRLDA 
is working for an over-all market 
along broad lines of efficiency; part 
of them local, part of them national. 
Can’t anticipate everything? That’s 
right. But we can anticipate enough 
key factors to set the big pattern; 
and it’ll be easier to do now than five 
years after the war ends. Retailers 
have the biggest stake in house and 
farm construction; are closest to the 
customers; know the customers’ real 
interests best. It’s nothing to get a 
morale bust over; but it is something 
to look after now.” 


Columnist Shots 

We don’t think you’ve taken it se- 
riously; but probably you’ve seen the 
crack taken by a widely-read colum- 
nist at a popular gov’t official who left 
his job in our industry to work for 
Uncle in lumber control. 

The so-called charges are multiple 
affairs. Briefly, they’re to the effect 


that this official is using his position 
to hold and expand markets and sup- 
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ply sources for his former company. 
First, the columnist says this official 
is opening government-owned stands 
of Sitka spruce to the company. 
Second, that he is opposing the use 
of fir and hemlock in aircraft ply- 
wood; in order to make a bigger mar- 
ket for spruce in these aero grades. 
It happens that during the past 
year this company—Weyerhaeuser, to 
be specific—has sold about a thousand 
carloads of fir and hemlock airgrade 
plywood; species which, according to 
the columnist, this official is trying 
to choke off. During the same period, 
Weyerhaeuser manufactured and sold 
about a third of one car of airgrade 
Sitka spruce. Government-owned 
stands of Sitka spruce have been 
opened to logging, for the purpose of 
getting this airgrade stock produced. 
A dozen or more companies are doing 
this logging on government lands. But 


Weyerhaeuser is not one of these 
companies. 
Not much comment is necessary. 


Probably the columnist got his rumors 
and guesses from some source or 
other; probably didn’t make them up, 
himself. But it’s rather clear he 
didn’t do much investigating. The 
NLMA remarks, in passing, that much 
of Washington’s reputation for cock- 
eyed quarreling (or words to that 
effect) stems from uninvestigated 
rumors, solemnly printed as fact by 
correspondents looking for shockers. 


Business Men in Gov't 

Give the business boys, working for 
Uncle, a respectful hand. They’re a 
hard-working lot and in the main are 
doing a good job. Plenty of them, 
past draft age, are pulling a big load; 
some in mufti, some in uniform. Not 
all, but many, of them made sacrifices 
in income to take over this specialized 
work. In fact, in almost countless 
cases, the government got experienced 
men for junior officers’ wages; men 
who were drawing Generals’ or Ad- 
mirals’ pay in civil life. 

These men are making their ability 
felt in government offices; help to ac- 
count for the fact that there’s less 
clamor about “bureaucracy” in Wash- 
ington at the moment. 

Worth noting some of these 
changes. Give the original “crack- 
pots” or whatever you want to call 
them credit for one thing. They had 
the courage (maybe the courage of 
ignorance, but a necessary courage) 
to break down some barriers that 
stood in the way of meeting an emer- 
gency. But they were pretty clumsy 
about practical methods; wasted too 
much money, materials and _ labor. 
Then business men came in; but too 
many of these original business men 
failed to understand that private busi- 
ness and public business follow differ- 
ent patterns. These patterns are not 
arbitrary arrangements. Each is what 
it is because of actual factors and 
forces involved in the different fields. 

Business, whether public or private, 
has to be adjusted to a working pat- 
ern. Private business adjusts to the 
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customer level; because the customer 
has the final and decisive word. Public 
business adjusts to the corporation or 
agency level; because the so-called 
customer or final recipient in govern- 
ment operation has mighty little to 
say. The Treasury furnishes the 
money, and the Treasury is another 
public agency. So it happened that 
while principles of private business 
are fairly universal, practices of busi- 
ness fitted the government needs little 
better than a monkey wrench in a 
candy factory. 

The present crop of business men 
in government have brought their 
business principles along; have made 
the swift adjustment to the practices 
of government. Expect plenty of 
continuing disagreement about top 
policies, at the Congressional or Cabi- 
net level. But the actual operation of 
government business, all down the 
line, has been making a marked im- 
provement. Give much of the credit 
to these business men in public serv- 
ice. They didn’t have so much to 
learn, in making the change-over; but 
that little was highly important. And 
they’ve learned it. 


Interim Ceilings 


Revision of 215, we’re told, is due 
to be issued on Oct. 15; a little too 
late for us to get the details into this 
installment of the Calendar. The re- 
vision goes into effect on Oct. 21; will 
carry the interim ceilings for the Pa- 
cific Northwest and for Wisconsin. 


On the Hill 


Two persistent items camp on the 
Congressional door step; taxation and 
manpower. At the moment they make 
slow progress. Congress  contem- 
plates them unwillingly, with the inert 
expression of a large lady being 
advised by her physician to reduce. 
The end product is desirable, but the 
means are repulsive. In fact, awful. 

Treasury asks for another ten bil- 
lions or so. A few billions one way 
or the other don’t count; not in the 
proposal stage. Congress counters 
with the sourpuss hazard that the 
gov’t could save practically that much 
if it watched its change. Treasury 
leads with its left about the need to 
drain off the inflationary margin of 
the national income. 

Of course there is such a margin; 
but Congress can’t think of any way 
to isolate and salvage it. Every time 
the boys try, they find they’re about 
to pillage the widow and the orphan. 

Like this: They tell us that some 
four-fifths of the national income 
goes to people getting $5,000 a year 
or less. Most of the inflationary sur- 
plus is right there; in the pockets of 
this low-income bracket. But the 
nation’s poverty is in the same brack- 
et; and how are you going to write 
a law that’ll discriminate? We don't 
know; and apparently Congress 
doesn’t feel too bright on that subject, 
either. 
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Gulf Coast District Meets 

Retail lumber dealers located in 
Mississippi along the Gulf Coast, who 
are affiliated with the Louisiana Build- 
ing Material Dealers Association, held 
a district meeting on the evening of 
Sept. 23 at the Markham Hotel, Gulf- 
port, Miss. After an enjoyable din- 
ner the dealers entered in a round 
table discussion of the several restric- 
tive and conservation orders which 
had come into effect during the past 
few months, after which Secretary- 
Manager R. Needham Ball conducted 
a question and answer forum. 

Expressions of satisfaction on the 
part of the dealers were expressed for 
the achievements in securing an in- 
terim ceiling formula, also for the 
Ready Reference Guide which had 
been supplied to all of the members 
of the Association. 


Upper Peninsula Timber 
Producers 


At the annual meeting of the Up- 
per Peninsula Timber Producers’ As- 
sociation, held at the Iron Inn in Iron 
River, Mich., on Sept. 22, A. O. An- 
derson, Michigamme, was re-elected 
president. E. C. Poundstone, Waters- 
meet, was chosen vice president; Law- 
rence P. Walsh, Ontonagon, secretary 
and attorney; and Joseph Carlson, 
Iron River, treasurer. Directors were 
also named. 

Arvey Ahonen of Ironwood was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to 
confer with the War Manpower Com- 
mission and the U. S. Employment 
Service on the recruiting of additional 
labor for woods work. 

Loggers and jobbers agreed that 
the present ceiling price on hemlock 
is tending further to aggravate an 
acute shortage in pulpwood. 


Florida Association News 

The semi-annual convention of the 
Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, normally held in October, has 
been cancelled by action of the board 
of directors, in order to comply with 
requests from the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

Quarterly meetings of the board of 
directors will continue to be held and 
the results of all important discus- 
sions will be transmitted to the mem- 
bership by Mrs. Marie M. Bennett, 
secretary. 

The next meeting of the directors 
is scheduled to be held in Tampa the 
latter part of October or early in No- 
vember. 

Paul Osteen, president and general 
manager of the East Coast Lumber & 
Supply Co., Fort Pierce, Fla., has 
been appointed director of District 
No. 5 of the Florida Lumber & Mill- 
work Association by Association Pres- 
ident L. L. Renuart, to fill the unex- 
pired term of Henry G. Reed. Mr. 
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Reed recently resigned from this post 
due to the closing down for the dura- 
tion of the Barnes-Reed Lumber Co. 
at Vero Beach. 


Memphians' Golf Annual 

The twenty-fifth anniversary tour- 
nament of the Lumbermen’s Golf As- 
sociation of Memphis was a real suc- 
cess. Although some members are in 
the Armed Forces and war conditions 
prevented others from attending, more 
than a hundred lumbermen took part 
in the day’s play, which was followed 
by a banquet at which Stanley Horn, 
editor of Southern Lumberman, was 
toastmaster. 

A. L. DeMontcourt of E. L. Bruce 
Co., was elected president for the 
forthcoming year, succeeding Walter 
Babin. J. Staley Williford was chosen 
vice president, and Harry A. Darnell 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

J. O. Connor of E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, successfully defended his 
title as champion, with a low gross of 
77. Frank Crager was runner up, 
with a low gross of 78. Matt Speltz 
had the low net, followed by C. F. 
Work. 


Memphis Club 


Members of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis at their bi-weekly meet- 
ing on Oct. 7 at the Peabody heard J. 
Charles Poe, chairman of the Memphis 
and Shelby County Committee for 
Economic Development, announce that 
more than 325 employing concerns 
here had named chairmen to survey 
the possibilities of postwar work. Mr. 
Poe, personnel director of Nickey 
Bros., Inc., urged all the lumbermen 
to name firm chairmen so that the 
lumber industry might be able to de- 
termine how many it could put to 
work here. 

The club adopted resolutions of 
sorrow over the death of three of its 
members, W. E. Hoshall, T. E. Sledge, 
and C. F. Work, Jr. 

It was decided to hold the annual 
Halloween Party on the last Saturday 
night in October in the Peabody ball- 
room. 


Wisconsin Clubs 


How the new dollars and cents ceil- 
ing price order on lumber would work 
out was covered in a talk by Hawley 
Wilbur, past president of the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
before the regular monthly meeting of 
the Eastern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s 
Club at Toth Hotel, Slinger, Wis. 

Other speakers on the program 


were Association Council Ralph J. 
Drought, Don Montgomery, state sec- 
retary, and “Mac” McDermott, state 
association mortgage department. Ben 
F. Springer, secretary of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, also ad- 
dressed the gathering, which had been 


called to order by President A. H. 
Mintzlaff. 

The farm lumber program was the 
topic of discussion by State Secretary 
Don Montgomery, Milwaukee, ad- 
dressing the regular monthly meeting 
of the Sheboygan-Calumet Lumber- 
men’s Club at Elkhart Lake, Wis. He 
also covered the work done by the 
State association in collaboration with 
OPA in working out new interim dol- 
lars and cents price ceilings. 

Other speakers included “Mortgage 
Mac” McDermott, and “Hoo-Hoo” Ben 
F. Springer, all of Milwaukee, as well 
as James Drought, State association 
counsel. 


Baltimore and Washington 
Lumber Sales Club 


The meeting of the Baltimore and 
Washington Lumber Sales Club at the 
Longfellow Hotel, Baltimore, Md., on 
the evening of Oct. 4 was taken up 
mainly by an informal discussion of 
trade conditions, such as the growing 
scarcity of lumber, the difficulties of 
getting delivery, the restrictions that 
make the handling of business a com- 
plicated affair, and the limited demand 
for private work because of the checks 
imposed upon transactions by priori- 
ties. President Arthur V. Charshee 
took a prominent part in the dis- 
cussions. 

Information was received from 
Richmond, Va., of the illness of John 
R. Stephenson, first president of the 
club. 


Maritime Bureau 

A meeting of the Maritime Lumber 
Bureau was held in the Brunswick 
Hotel, Moncton, N. B., on Sept. 29, 
starting at 10 a. m., to which all lum- 
ber producers and exporters of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia had been 
invited. The meeting was called for 
the special purpose of meeting H. C. 
David, of the British Timber Control, 
and A. H. Williamson, Timber Con- 
troller for Canada. Other _ special 
guests at the meeting were R. M. 
Shaw, of the Timber Control in 
Charge of Exports, and W. R. Fiske, 
Assistant Timber Controller for the 
Maritimes. About 75 lumbermen were 
present, with the Chairman of the 
Bureau, G. P. Burchill, presiding. 

R. Stanley Cumming is secretary- 
manager of the Maritime Lumber Bu- 
reau. 


Uniform Freight Rates Opposed 

Congressional proposals that uni- 
form freight rates be established 
throughout the country to end alleged 
freight charges discriminating against 
the South were opposed by directors 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation at a special meeting just 
held in Memphis, Tenn. The directors 
called the proposals “highly objection- 
able because: they propose in reality 
to adopt the destructive policy of sub- 
stituting ‘political’ rate making for the 
informed judgment of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; uniform 


(Continued on page 51) 
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post-war “Selling Weather” for YOU 


So that your post-war skies may be brighter—so 
that you may reap maximum volume and profits with 
Curtis Silentite windows and Curtis stock archi- 
tectural woodwork—advertisements like this are 
carrying the message of window weather-tightness to 
Post-war home builders, architects and builders 
throughout America. 


For weather-tight windows are a “must” in post- 


war housing—as many have learned through the 
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bitter lessons of fuel conservation. Curtis Silentite 
windows possess important weather-tight advan- 
tages: they are made of wood, a natural insulating 
material, and they are precision manufactured. Read 
the above advertisement to learn why Curtis win- 
dows will give you the edge on competition in the 
peace-time days to come—and write us for latest 
information on Curtis Woodwork developments. 


Curtis Companies Service Bureau, Clinton, Iowa. 
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Mr. Boyd Replies 
Gentlemen: 

Naturally our first attention to your 
good publication of September 18, 
1943, was directed to the article ap- 
pearing on Page 31 under the heading, 
“An Open Letter to the War Pro- 
duction Board.” From the third from 
last paragraph we quote: 

“These prices permit manufacture 
with a reasonable profit, but only a 
pitifully inadequate trickle of lath is 
forthcoming because snow fence 
manufacturers are not permitted to 
back their orders with preference 
ratings high enough to permit the 
mills to produce.” 

Our weeks of wrestling with this 
lath problem had not indicated quite 
such an easy solution because we were 
convinced that the answer was some- 
what more complicated. We feel that 
you have perhaps expressed this solu- 
tion in much better terms than we 
could in the first sentence of your 
“Editorial” on Page 13, entitled, 
“Solve the Manpower Problem”, and 
which reads as follows: 

“The problem of securing lumber 
for farm building or any other civilian 
use has little to do with the assign- 
ment of preference ratings.” 

As it happens, one man can produce 
a great deal heavier footage of lum- 
ber than he can of lath in the same 
number of hours, and this is the fun- 
damental problem. The same situa- 
tion exists in some of the other by- 
products of the sawmills and of 
necessity the available manpower 
must be concentrated where it will 
produce the most. You may be sure 
we are aware of the problem and 
are doing everything we can to get 
such lath as there are to this vital 
use. 

We are also advising the War Food 
Administration that there are still 
some of the grain bins left from last 
years over-supply in the hands of the 
Department of Agriculture which can 
be utilized for this purpose. You 
might pass the word on to your read- 
ers that wherever they find any of 
these bins such as I have personally 
seen standing idle in the Dakotas and 
Montana in the last few months, that 
they exert their local efforts towards 
getting the County War Boards to 
make use of them. 

J. Philip Boyd, 

Director, Lumber and Lumber 

Products Division, War 

Production Board. 
Washington, D. C. 


Snow Fence Lath 


Gentlemen: 
We are writing you to advise that 
we were very much interested in the 
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Open Letter as published on page 31 
of September 18 issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN and which was 


forwarded to the War Production 
Board. The situation described therein 
has come forcibly to our minds for 
never in our experience have we en- 
countered the difficulties which have 
confronted us for the past three 
months. As you are aware, we are 
manufacturers of snow fence, corn 
cribbing and temporary silos, made 
from wooden slats and interwoven 
with galvanized wire and anticipating 
that there would be considerable de- 
mand for cribbing this year, we 
started operations three months 
earlier than usual. In other words, 
we began manufacturing fence in the 
month of May when we ordinarily 
start about the middle of July or the 
first of August. 

Believing that it would be advisable 
to arrange for supply of snow fence 
lath in advance, we contracted with 
three large mills in this section early 
in the year and we were pleased early 
in April to learn that our guess had 
been correct for we began receiving 
orders for cribbing in the month of 
April. On the strength of contracts 
made for lath, we accepted orders for 
cribbing in carload lots for shipment 
to practically all of the midwest 
States and in fact in the entire South- 
west territory, including Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and all States north. 

To our surprise and amazement, we 
were advised by the mills in June that 
a War Department Directive had been 
issued which resulted in freezing all 
stocks of lath throughout the nation 
and we were therefore forced to shut 
down our plant during the entire 
months of July and August and have 
been able to operate only at intervals 
of a few days and have thus been able 
to parcel out the fence in small lots 
for the past month. 

The great bulk of orders now on 
files are yet unfilled and we find they 
total approximately 700,000 lineal feet 
of cribbing and this is in addition to 
orders for snow fence accepted from 
County Highway Commissioners 
throughout the State of Wisconsin. 

We have been advised by a number 
of customers throughout the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, etc., that 
thousands of bushels of grain are now 
being poured on to the ground for 
want of storage facilities and the 
situation has become so critical due 
to our inability to serve the dealers 
throughout the territory that it ap- 
pears to us that the season has become 
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too late to ship the much needed crib- 
bing and much of the crop will there- 
fore be lost. 

Your open letter covers the situation 
thoroughly and we anxiously await 
any decisions which the WPB may 
make. It has been our experience that 
appeals to the WPB are useless in 
as much as we have in no sense re- 
ceived any encouragement that the 
conditions would be corrected. We 
much appreciate your efforts in behalf 
of manufacturers of a much needed 
product at this critical time in the 
general war effort and hoping that 
some good may come from it, we beg 
to remain. 

J. W. GATES. 
Wheeler-Arnold Co., 
Wittenberg, Wis. 


Plywood Exchange 


Gentlemen: 

In establishing the AETNA TRAD- 
ING POST it is our desire to provide 
our customers with a Clearing House 
and Shopping Center for surplus 
stocks of Plywood and Veneers. Many 
of our customers as well as ourselves 
have surplus items of Plywood and 
Veneers to offer and the main pur- 
pose of the AETNA TRADING POST 
will be to find a market for this 
material. 

By listing these surplus stocks and 
odd sizes, we feel that we will not 
only help conserve the supply of Ply- 
wood and Veneers in standard sizes 
and thicknesses for more important 
war work, but will also make it pos- 
sible for more industries to get ply- 
wood and veneer that have not 
heretofore been able to do so because 
of priority restrictions. 

If you have any Plywood or Veneer 
you would like to move, please send 
us a list of what you have and we 
will be glad to include it in our next 
issue of the AETNA TRADING 
POST. 

Also if you need substantial quan- 
ties of small sizes, describe your re- 
quirements, and we will see if any of 
our customers can help you out. 

Our AETNA TRADING POST is 
divided into the following depart- 
ments: 


1. PLYWOOD AND VENEER WE 
HAVE TO OFFER. 

2, PLYWOOD AND VENEER 
OUR CUSTOMERS HAVE TO 
OFFER. 

3. PLYWOOD AND VENEER 
OUR CUSTOMERS ARE LOOK- 
ING FOR. 

All stocks offered are subject to 
Prior Sale. Prices are Net F.O.B. Chi- 
cago Mill or F.O.B. Shipping Point, 
as indicated. 

Don L. Davis, 

Aetna Plywood & Veneer 
1731 Elston Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
@ This service should be helpful to 
both sellers and consumers of odd size 
pieces of plywood. We view it as a 
salvage move, and welcome it.—Ed. 
































“You can take it from me, baby, 
because I’ve seen a lot of roofs in 
my travels. You're landing in a 
snug berth . . . your home's got a 
new Certain-teed roof!” 

Doctor Stork’s right! For a 
bright, new Certain-teed roof is a 
sure sign of a well-protected home 
. . « weathertight, shipshape, and 
snug! And Certain-teed Shingles are 
mighty pretty, too... come in 
good-looking colors and blends. And 
wear? They're “Millerized” —super- 
saturated with moisture-proof as- 
phalt—then heavily coated with 
qineral granules. 

But most important, they’re fire- 
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BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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resistant—carry the Fire Under- 
writers’ Approval Label. That means 
greater safety! 

HOW ABOUT YOUR ROOF? Need a 
new one? Act now! Winter’s on the 
way! Our Government urges every- 
body to keep homes in good repair. 
And there’s plenty of Certain-teed 
Shingles available. 


FREE Booklet! New Reefs fer Old! 


The wartime way to give your one 2 a 
new lease on life—economically with 
Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles. Write to 
Dept. B-5, Certain-teed Products Corp., 
120 S. LaSalle St., Cheago, Ill. 


DON'T FORGET, we’ voonty BEGUN te fight! 
K see the thing through | Buy Wer Bonds! 


There’s 
No Priority 


on 
Making 


Friends! 


Call it '' goodwill advertising’’ 
or ‘‘V-Day insurance’’—the 
Building Industry has a job to 
do now... making friends (and 
customers) for Tomorrow! 


That’s why Certain-teed adver- 
tising keeps at it this Fall in 
American Home, Better 
Homes & Gardens, Country 
Gentleman, Successful Farm- 
ing and Progressive Farmer 
... Selling Certain-teed for you to 
millions in an unforgettable way! 


CERTAIN-TEED 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


120 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, III. 
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Producing 
Douglas 
Fir 
Since 
1898 


The bulk of the facilities of our 
two mills are, and have been for 
many months, devoted to produc- 


ing for war needs. 

Buyers with high priorities have 
discovered — what thousands of 
peacetime buyers have known for 
many years—the excellent quality 
of Booth-Kelly old growth Yellow 
Douglas Fir. 

When peace comes Booth-Kelly 
will be back with the same depend- 
able values which for 45 years have 
made our product preferred by 


peacetime and wartime buyers 
alike. 

Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


BootteNiott 
=~LUMBER CO 












Temporary War Housing 
Prospects that communities will get 
rid of their temporary war housing, 
that modernization of old housing 
will be much in demand, and that 
there will be a volume of new con- 
struction, largely along established 
methods of house building, are seen 
for the period immediately after 
Victory by a cross section of savings 
and loan association and cooperative 
bank managers. The United States 
Savings and Loan League, analyzing 
the opinions expressed by the group 
representing all parts of the country, 
points to the majority conviction that 
prosperous years wait beyond the war 
and that there will be a successful 
weathering of the transition period. 

Chief division of opinion among the 
savings and loan executives was on 
the trend of real estate prices after 
Victory. All regard the present level 
of real estate prices as high, and near- 
ly one half of them think that the 
present favorable market cannot be 
maintained when Victory has been 
won. Others point to the expectancy 
of some “levelling off” in real estate 
prices but not to the point of pre-war 
prices. About 13 per cent of them 
think that prices will continue upward 
after the war is over, while forty per- 
cent think prices will remain at pres- 
ent levels. 

“Prefabricated housing is a likely 
factor to be reckoned with in the years 
following the war, in the opinion of 
this representative savings and loan 
group”, summarizes Morton Bodfish, 
Chicago, executive vice president of 
the League. “In spite of the fact, 
however, that the prefabricated house 
is thought to have an increasing mar- 
ket in the years ahead, and to offer a 
good opportunity for savings and loan 
financing, the general opinion is that 
it will occupy only a small portion 
of the home building field, and that in 
the immediate future it cannot be re- 
garded as a major factor.” 

General savings and loan opinion 
is that local interests will see to it 
that the war housing constructed on 
a temporary basis will be removed or 
demolished. In some eases, it is 
pointed out, the temporary units are 
of such materials that they would 
rapidly become uninhabitable if they 
were not torn down at the close of 
the war. 

The brisk demand for modernization 
of older houses is anticipated as soon 
as they are vacated by war workers. 
Owners will then want to put them 
into good condition so that they can 
be sold or rented in the postwar 
period. 

As to new home construction, sev- 
eral savings and loan executives think 
the demand will be most pronounced 
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for the better-than-average dwelling, 
which was first to feel the effects of 
wartime restrictions. 

Belief that communities will shift 
from a war economy to a peace-time 
production basis without serious ef- 
fects presupposes that large numbers 
of the in-migrant workers now em- 
ployed on war jobs will return to their 
former homes. Chief doubts about 
the shift being made without difficulty 
come from savings and loan men in 
single-industry cities where the pros- 
perity of the postwar years is felt to 
be directly dependent on what these 
industries do. 


Postwar Financing 


The shape of things to come in 
methods of paying for a post-war 
American home were foreshadowed by 
the Postwar Savings and Loan Pro- 
gram Committee of the United States 
Savings and Loan League, meeting in 
Chicago recently. While no official 
report has yet been drawn up and 
the committee expects to give a pre- 
liminary account of its findings at the 
League’s war conference in November 
for the first time, it was apparent 
that the home-owner is going to have 
available the kind of home financing 
plans which will make his way to 
debt-free ownership the easiest it has 
been since civilization began. The 
committee discounted the possibility 
of revolutionary changes in home 
building methods but saw that more 
specialized plans for meeting the vari- 
ous needs of the public for mortgage 
money would be necessary after vic- 
tory. 

Experimental adjustments to 
modern conditions now being made in 
the loan plans of some savings and 
loan association operators were 
brought out at the committee session, 
including devices through which in- 
terest rates decrease over the term of 
the loan in proportion to the decrease 
in the risk. Practically every de- 
velopment in the home financing plan 
which the committee is contemplating 
putting into its blueprint for post- 
war operation is now being tested in 
the experience at one or more asso- 
ciations. 

The anticipated great mobility of 
skilled labor after the war and its 
effect upon the home ownership aspir- 
ations and expenses of workers chal- 
lenged the committee to look toward 
the preparation of special plans to 
protect home-owning workers whose 
jobs cause them to move. The post- 
war model of home lending procedure 
will also be likely to include ways to 
reduce the red-tape required of the 
home owners who need additional 
small sums for repairs, it became 
clear from the meeting. 
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We don’t think there will 
be “‘miracle’”’ homes after 
the war. We don’t think 
either that the home of the future will be sold through 


WE DON'T. 


the corner grocery store. There will be improved 
houses —yes— greatly improved—pbut houses built 
with standard materials supplied by the local building 
material dealer. 


Maybe we’re out of date, but that’s our honest belief. 
And we believe it so strongly that every line of our 
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These are YOUR ads 





BELIEVE |) 
RDS 7 





-everyone refers the reader to the Gold Bond Dealer! 


FALL ADS appearing in Time, News Week and Business Week, 
designed to develop present and postwar Business for Dealers! 









current advertising features materials made today 
which will be available immediately after the war— 
through Gold Bond Dealers. 


In other words we are still believers in a 100% 
dealer policy. That policy made us. It brought us 
from a little company with one small plant to one of 
the leaders in the building material field with 21 big 
plants. We’re not going to drop it now, or ever, unless 
some one shows us a miracle. And we don’t believe 
in miracles. 


For complete information on Gold Bond products, ask your Gold Bond Representative 
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More than 150 different products for 
MODERN CONSTRUCTION 
AND WAR PRODUCTION 


WALLBOARD...LATH...PLASTER...LIME 
METAL PRODUCTS...WALL PAINT 
INSULATION...SOUND CONTROL 
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__ NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY . . EXECUTIVE © 
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Demonstration 


NTERESTED IN ANY methods 

which will step up lumber produc- 

tion to help meet the insistent 

government demand, about two 
score millmen and wholesalers re- 
cently visited a chain-saw demonstra- 
tion held at an operation of W. A. 
Belcher Lumber Co. of Birmingham, 
Ala. The visitors were guests of the 
company and of Joe H. Brady & 
Associates of Birmingham, agents for 
Mall Tool Company of Chicago. 

After first stopping briefly and 
inspecting the Belcher concentration 
mill, an all-electric operation in Bir- 
mingham, the lumbermen went on 
down to the holdings of the Tennes- 
see Coal Iron & Railroad Co. on 
Warrior River where Belcher has a 
timber contract on certain properties. 
The T. C. I. & R. company owns about 





THESE WERE THERE 


Those attending chain saw demonstration on holdings of 
W. A. Belcher Lumber Co., near Birmingham on Sept. 29 


were: 


W. A. Belcher and Shelby Belcher of Belcher Lumber Co.; 
E. L. Stringfellow and J. Dockery, Stringfellow Lumber Co., 
Birmingham; E. J. Staub, Griffin Lumber Co., Bessemer; D. E. 
Hampe, forester, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Bir- 
mingham; Roy M. Robinson and A. E. Edwards, C. M. Robin- 
son & Sons, Talladega; J. R. Thames, Jr., E. E. Wilkinson and 
Robert Thames, J. R. Thames Lumber Co., Birmingham; G. E. 
Webb, Webb Co., Hefln; J. Speer, Pine Plume Lumber Co., 
Notasulga; O. B. Davenport, Valley Head; J. H. McDaniel 
and J. M. Wheat, W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Tusca- 
Houston-Fowler 
Lumber Co., Roebuck; O. C. Fowler, Roebuck Lumber Co., 
Roebuck; M. R. and R. E. Skinner, Beatrice Veneer Co., 
Monroeville; E. H. Alley and B. B. Sandlin, Williams & Voris 
Saw Mill Co., Birmingham; H. J. Wiggins, Brownlee Lumber 
& Mfg. Co., Cedartown, Ga.; Gene Lowry, Atlanta, Ga.; 
William Armstrong, W. M. Smith & Co., Birmingham; H. A. 
Babcock, Knoxville, Tenn., and A. W. Mall, Mall Tool Co., 


loosa; Cliff Fowler and D. W. Houston, 


Chicago. 





320,000 acres and cutting is being 
done on a selective basis with trees 
to be cut being marked by D. E. 
Hampe, company forester. 

Most of the lumbermen present had 
never seen a chain-saw operation and 
they were impressed with its sim- 
plicity and the speed of the cutting, 
which is estimated at about four 
times that of a hand-operated cross- 
cut saw. Two men operating the 
power saw with the help of two other 
men as wedgers and limbers cut 
16,000 feet of logs during the morn- 
ing. It was estimated that their 
average daily cut would run 20,000 
to 30,000 feet in this operation, 
working on pine trees ranging in size 
from 15 to 24 inches in diameter. 

After watching the chain saw fell 
trees almost too rapidly to be photo- 
graphed, the lumbermen looked on 
with interest at the mechanized load- 
ing of the logs on trucks. One of the 


48 





Southern Millmen 
Witness Chain Saw 


machines used for this purpose was 
a “Logger’s Dream,” manufactured 
by a Louisville, Miss., concern. It 
consists of a gasoline-operated winch 
with boom, mounted on a truck with 
special chassis. The machine snakes 
the logs into position with the aid of 
grappling hooks and a long wire rope 
and then lifts them onto the truck. 

By using the latest in equipment 
Mr. Belcher has been able to step up 
his production at least three-fold 
since he went on his own and estab- 
lished his business in 1935. His mill 
now turns out about 20,000,000 board 
feet per year and ships some 100 car- 
loads of lumber per month, much of 
it now going to war purposes. 

His father, H. A. Belcher, was a 
lumberman near Centreville, Ala., so 
that Albert Belcher grew up in the 
business and knows it from the woods 
on up. His first job was as water 
boy for his father. Later he was a 
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Top: W. A. Belcher (in sport shirt) and 


A. W. Mall (hatless) presidents of the 
W. A. Belcher Lumber Co. and Mall Tool 
Co., watching chain saw in operation. Cen- 
ter: “Logger's Dream," a truck mounted de- 
vice for snaking and loading logs. Bottom: 
Group who witnessed the demonstrations. 


partner in business with his uncle, 
W. E. Belcher, at Centreville. Now 
in business for himself, he makes it 
a practice to spend one day a week 
in the woods, studying the methods 
used and often performing various 
operations himself just to get the feel 
of the job. He was the first to try 
out the chain-saw and he rigged up 
a muffler for it so the noise would 
not be annoying to the operators. By 
showing extraordinary consideration 
for his employes he has been able to 
hold men and to step up production 
in spite of trying conditions incident 
to the war. 
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Associations 


(Continued from page 42) 

freight rates established as such by 
law will freeze the freight rate struc- 
ture and prevent the prompt estab- 
lishment of rates to meet the varying 
needs of commerce between different 
points and in different sections of the 
country; the regulatory powers of 
state commissions over intrastate 
rates will be adversely affected; the 
issue of uniform freight rates is now 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in an exhaustive investigation 
under LCC Docket 28300, etc., and 
should be left in the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Forest products constitute low-grade 
trafic moving in large volume. Ex- 
perience has shown that this class of 
trafic tends to dry up under high 
freight rates, a fact recognized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
many decisions. Normally freight 
rates which respond to the conditions 
surrounding the production and mar- 
keting of forest products are neces- 
sary to maintain and develop the for- 
est products industry.” 

A resolution calling on all con- 
gressmen and senators to oppose the 
proposed legislation was adopted, 
Cecil A. New, secretary-manager of 
the Traffic Association said. C. W. 
Parham, president, presided. 


Texas Lumbermen 

Preparatory to the attendance of 
many of its members at the annual 
meeting of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association in Chicago 
on Oct. 17-19, the executive committee 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas on Sept. 26 held a joint meet- 
ing in Dallas with the Dallas retail 
dealers. Many important matters con- 
fronting the dealers of Texas were 
discussed, 


Joint Meeting 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee of the North Carolina Forestry 
association and of the Carolina-Vir- 
ginia Lumbermen’s Club assembled at 
Asheville, N. C., Sept. 21, for a joint 
meeting, at which wartime problems 
were uppermost in the deliberations. 

The Forestry association committee 
program held a meeting during the 
morning, after which members at- 
tended the Lumbermen’s club open 
forum session in the afternoon. A 
banquet ended the sessions. 

Principal wartime questions  in- 
cluded forest fire prevention program 
and problems of increasing production 
of forest products for the war effort. 


San Francisco Hoo-Hoo 

D. Norman Cords, Wending-Nathan 
0., San Francisco, was elected presi- 
dent of Hoo-Hoo Club No. 39 of Oak- 
land, at a dinner meeting held at the 










Hotel Leamington in Oakland, re- 
cently, 

Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-mana- 
ger of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Seattle, was speaker of 
the evening. George C. Clayberg, re- 


tiring president of the club, was pre- 
sented with a wrist watch, aud James 
B. Overcast, ex-secretary-treasurer, 
who is now a private, first class, in 
the army, was presented with an en- 
graved letter writing case. 

William Chatam, Jr., Loop Lumber 
& Mill Co., Alameda, was elected vice 
president; G. W. Sechrist was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer, and Al 
Kelley was appointed sergeant-at- 
arms. 


Baltimore Hoo-Hoo 


The Baltimore Hoo-Hoo Club No. 
100 held its annual meeting at the 
Longfellow Hotel on the evening of 
Sept. 27, with a good attendance. The 
election of officers and the presenta- 
tion of the regular reports were the 
sole business. 

Vernon Malloy was elected presi- 
dent; Edward James was chosen vice 
president; and J. Cecil Matthews was 
selected secretary-treasurer. 


Columnist Out - of- Bounds 


(Continued from page 32) 


of the fact that the War program 
would undoubtedly profit greatly 
from their participation. 

Within recent weeks the head of 
one important raw materials divi- 
sion of the WPB, a former execu- 
tive of a large lumber company, 
was charged by a disgruntled sub- 
ordinate in a Washington gossip 
column with having resisted sug- 
gestions that alternate woods be 
used to substitute for aircraft 
grades of Sitka spruce needed for 
the Canadian and British Mosquito 
Bomber program. The dopester had 
it that the Board official was trying 
to preserve the business for his 
former private employer, who was 
said to “control” most of the 
spruce. 

At the very time the story ap- 
peared, the Army, which is the sole 
arbiter of what kind of material 
shall go into Army aircraft, had 
just decided with the Navy’s ap- 
proval to bestow the first ‘“E” 
award given a U. S. sawmill, to the 
same manufacturer for its con- 
spicuous record in the development 
and production of aircraft mate- 
rials which could be used instead of 
spruce. 

The facts were that the company 
owned and produced practically no 
spruce, and that it had no connec- 
tion whatever with the 17 substan- 
tial producers of this species. Out 
of over 1,000 carloads of aircraft 
material shipped by this company 
in the past 12 months, less than 
one-third of a carload was of Sitka 
spruce. The rest was of woods— 
fir and hemlock—which until two 
years ago were not generally known 
to be suitable for aircraft. 
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Details of 


HEAVY TIMBER 
CONSTRUCTION 


for mills and factories 


Published by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association 











TO ARCHITECTS 
AND ENGINEERS 





“ SHOWS DETAILS OF: \\ 


a ee Pe ethe 
@ Plank floor and beam type 
@ Laminated floor and beam 
type @ Plank floor, beam 
and girder type @ Truss 
and purlin roof framing 
@ Floor beam and column 
connections @ Roof beam 
and column connections 
@ Floor framing at exterior 
walls @ Roof framing at ex- 
terior walls @ Beam and 
girder framing @ Roof fram- 
ing at party walls. _ 
Profusely illustrated with 
detailed drawings and 
other useful information. 
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ENGINEERING COMPANY 
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TECO 
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Public Regulation of 
Forest Lands Debated 
(Continued from page 34) 

states to meet the costs of regula- 
tion will induce reluctant or 
strongly independent states to enact 
appropriate regulatory legislation. 

“In order that Nation-wide regu- 
lation of cutting practices may 
come promptly and be reasonably 
uniform in standards and enforce- 
ment, federal legislation is needed 
which will as a minimum give the 
Secretary of Agriculture authority 
(1) to set the standards for re- 
quired forest practices; (2) to pass 


on the practices adopted by the 
states; (3) to inspect enforcement; 
and (4) to take direct action where 
suitable state legislation is not en- 
acted and where enforcement or the 
standards established are not ac- 
ceptable.” 

Mr. Watts said that federal con- 
tributions to fire control and exten- 
sion services, research, the forest 
survey, and forest credit and insur- 
ance call for action on a national 
level. He expressed surprise that 
federal regulation of cutting prac- 
tices has become so controversial. 
He gives credit to several strong 
states that have taken “appropriate 











Only One Thing 





Matters Now! 


* 


PA any or us remember the Thanksgiving story about the 
backwoods lad who, after his seventh helping, said, “I can chaw, 


but I can’t swaller!” 


Well, that’s pretty much the way it is now with Wheeler 
Osgood. We’re so packed with Uncle Sam’s orders that there 
just isn’t room for very much else. And that’s the way it should 
be—until victory is won. For that, beyond question, is the only 


thing that matters now. 


IMPORTANT TO JOBBERS, DEALERS 


When even America’s largest manufacturer of doors is thus 
no longer able to promise immediate delivery, it is obvious that 
these are trying times for both jobbers and dealers. But of this 
you can be assured: Wheeler Osgood is not forgetting its friends 
—and our every spare moment is devoted not only to supplying 
your present needs, but also to developing plans and capacity 


for your future benefit. 


A NEW DAY’S DAWNING 


Without revealing too much of tomorrow’s promise, it’s safe 
to say that the originators of ‘““Color Grading” have many an- 
other important contribution in at least the blueprint stage. 
Until “V-day,” then, we ask that you bear with us. After that, 
we are sure you'll find the waiting well worthwhile! 


* 


WHEELER OSGOOD DOORS 


WHEELER OSGOOD SALES CORPORATION 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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measures,” but believes strongly 
that only federal leadership can as- 
sure a uniform policy and prevent 
undesirable competitive conditions 
between states. 


Briefing the issue, Dr. Compton 
said that the Forest Service thinks 
the national situation of our for- 
est resource is critical and that the 
Service should have more authority 
to correct it; while the forest in- 
dustries think the situation is not 
so critical, that it is improving and 
that with public cooperation they 
can handle the task on their own 
lands. 

The Forest Service survey pub- 
lished in 1938 reported 83 per cent 
of the 341 million acres of commer- 
cial forest lands in private owner- 
ship in “productive condition,” 
Compton pointed out. <A _ survey 
conducted by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association in 1942- 
43, to bring the information up to 
date, covered 346 million acres of 
privately-owned lands in 36 states. 
State foresters and other agencies 
on the ground supplied the data. 
Eight per cent of the 346 million 
acres are under intensive forest 
management; 21 per cent in “con- 
tinuous forest production”; 60 per 
cent in “productive growth.” That 
leaves 11 per cent in “nonproduc- 
tive condition.” Of the 151 million 
acres industrially owned or oper- 
ated, 16.5 per cent are under man- 
agement “plans”; 29 per cent are 
operated for continuous forest pro- 
duction; 48.5 per cent are in “pro- 
ductive condition.” That leaves 6 
per cent classed as “nonproductive.” 
Such figures, Compton said, do not 
show a critical condition becoming 
more critical. 

In proportion to our population 
we have ten times as much commer- 
cial forest as has Germany, for ex- 
ample, Dr. Compton continued. 
Their elaborate system of “mani- 
curing” their forest lands is not 
needed here. It is not necessary 
and it is too expensive. 

Forest Service estimates pub- 
lished in 1938 indicate more than 
11 billion cubic feet of new wood 
grows in our forest every year, and 
that use and the 2 billion cubic feet 
lost by fire, insects and disease, to- 
tal 13 billion feet annually. With 
better forest protection, it is p0s- 
sible to foresee a balance in which 
wood used is replaced annually. 

The timber famine publicity of 
the past half century has put the 
forest problem in a false perspec- 
tive. Forests have been the target 
for fear psychology and scarcity 
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THEY'VE NICKNAMED 


It’s the Answer to the 
MILLWORK INDUSTRY’S 
OLDEST HEADACHE 


The reconditioning of windows and storm 
sash has always been a problem with mill- 
work. In most cases the fault lies in the 
selection of the proper type of glazing mate- 
rial. Arm-Glaze was developed to lick this 
problem and it has. Used by sash and door 
men for over two years, there has never been 
a complaint on Arm-Glaze. Its easy applica- 
tion and distinctive bluish gray color has 
earned it the name of “blue putty” through- 
out the trade. 

Arm-Glaze is made by a secret Armstrong 
formula for the wood sash industry. It has 
a practical set which permits normal han- 
dling of sash without danger of marring. 
Arm-Glaze does not become rock hard. The 
expansion and contraction of the wood is 
absorbed by its elastic qualities. Demand 
ARM-GLAZE on the sash you buy. It will not 
only save reconditioning cost and labor but 
will help you build prestige and good will. 


Made only by 
THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


DETROIT * DALLAS ¢« CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of 


Putties, Glazing Compounds, Caulking Compounds 
and Furnace Cements 



















YOUR ASSURANCE OF A BETTER WINDOW 





Shock troops landing in Douglas Fir Plywood assault boats 
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Douglas Fir Plywood’s many 
war uses are stimulating 
vital new design applications 

















































A few of the several hundred entries in this contest 


"DESIGNS FOR — 
90 
LIVING” ENTRIES SPECIFIED PLYW 


© Additional proof that Douglas Fir cn 
hundreds of war uses are stimulating oo a sat 
i i nd builders, !s 
itects, engineers, designers ar penne 
peer Architecture’s recent “Designs pm ee 
i i t of the entrants— 
t. Eighty-eight per cen te 
pe mal 8 winners—specified sagen ted 
‘aned all-plywood structures. Others used Mm! esta 
wal for interior or exterior walls, peta wen 
d many other purposes. Sixty-six per cent ' : <a 
ee totally or partially prefabricated units. —— 
ae has long been preferred by prefabrica > 
ply 


this tried and proven ma- 
terial was naturally spect- 
fied in these designs. ' 
If you are interested in 
a photographic review of 
Douglas Fir Plywood’s war 
jobs, write now for free 


88% OF THE 





DOUGLAS FIR 
PLYWOOD 


Real Ribas 


War Use Folder. Douglas MADE LARGER. LIGHTER 
Fir Plywood Association, than y-telel; 
Tacoma, Washington. STRONGER 











propaganda. The end of commer- 
cial forest operations was just 
around the corner. Many Ameri- 
cans suspect that we are on the 
verge of forest famine. It has not 
materialized because the distin- 
guished statisticians have known 
so little about the phenomenal rate 
of timber growth. 

In 1832 Americans were assured 
that lumber was almost exhausted. 
In 1871 the Secretary of the In- 
terior disclosed that within 20 years 
our supply of wood would “fall con- 
siderably short of our home neces- 


sities.” In 1920 a Senate Commit- 
tee forecast that “for commercial 
purposes the timber of the South- 
ern states will be depleted by 1940.” 
In 1941, the eleven Southern states 
produced 13% billion feet of lum- 
ber. 

Over-cutting exists in some 
places. There will be more while 
this war lasts. At least there 
should be. We are harvesting extra 
trees because we need them now. 
After the war they can be replaced. 

In this matter of policy there is 
probably general concurrence that 








TRADE-MARK 
The war effort is still taking more tons of wood than of steel or any other 


commodity. 


The use of wood is expanding in all directions. However, you 


and your customers need not be alarmed. The supply of lumber will be 


ample for your post-war operations. 


It will be better lumber so designed 


and milled as to cut on-the-job costs of labor, material, and time. Talk to 


your customers now abcut these 12 


1. End-Lokt lumber forms solid, continuous 
floor, sub-floor, wall or deck surfaces because 
ends as well as sides interlock. 


2. End-Lokt lumber eliminates close end nail- 
ing and consequent splitting and lessened 
nail holding strength. 


3. End-Lokt lumber eliminates chatter re- 
sulting from one plain butted end joint falling 
over another. 


4. End-Lokt joints can fall where they may, 
i.e., they need not break over a joist or stud 
bearing. This saves sawing, nails and nailing 
necessary to make two ends of plain end lum- 
ber butt over joists, studs or rafters. 


5. End-Lokt joints falling between stud or 
joist bearing are as firm and practically as 
strong as if the piece fully spanned the stud 
or joist bearing points. 


6. End-Lokt lumber saves the extra cost and 
waste involved in diagona! sheathing, sub- 
flooring and roof decking. Ends need not be 
sawed except at windows, doors and the end of 
the run. Any piece sawed off at these points 
can be used as the starter for the next run. 


P Trade-Marked — 





:dvantrers cf Essco End-Lckt lumber. 


7. The cutting, handling and nailing costs 
saved by End-Lokt lumber brings the extra 
strength, continuous surface advantages of aii 
diagonal sheathing at little or no extra cost. 
8. Equal savings and advantages are gained 
in the use of End-Lokt drop siding, ceiling 
and porch lining lumber. 

9. End-Lokt, the lumber of tomorrow, makes 
possible greater recovery of better grades. This 
elimination of waste to a great extent offsets 
the extra cost of extra milling. Thus, End-Lokt 
milling operates as an economic factor in the 
supplying of plus value lumber at no premium 
in price. Especially is this true when the 
saving in labor costs it effects are taken into 
consideration. 

10. Bundled in shorter lengths, End-Lokt 
lumber is handled easier and more speedily 
by one man on the job. 

11. Bundled End-Lokt lumber gains freight 
advantage in shipping and “‘yards’’ in less 
space with less handling. 

12. Bundled End-Lokt lumber simplifies the 
inventory by reducing the necessity of carry- 
ing large assortments. 


Grade-Marked 





SOUTHERN PINE «© SOUTHERN HARDWOODS +« PONDEROSA 
PINE « WEST COAST WOODS « OAK FLOORING 





1111 R. A. LONG BUILDING 











KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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federal regulation is the wrong way 
to seek a right objective. There is 
no magic in regulation to control] 
fires and make trees grow. Certain 
practices in forest land manage- 
ment can be required by law, but 
to achieve them by education, eco- 
nomic inducement and public and 
private cooperation is our Ameri- 
can way of getting things done. 

The sooner we stop treating for- 
estry as a perpetual emergency the 
more progress we will make. Peo- 
ple do not invest in things they are 
uncertain about. American fores- 
try needs less agitation and more 
silviculture. 

No country has solved its forest 
land problem without some public 
regulation, and this country will 
not either. Certain simple require- 
ments are necessary and desirable 
but they should be based on the ex- 
perience of forest land owners in 
each region and administered by 
state law. Federal regulation would 
force action more quickly, but its 
consequence would be substitution 
of public for private forest owner- 
ship. Those who want that will 
favor Federal regulation. 

There will be no national short- 
age of timber. There are and will 
be local and regional shortages 
which should be rectified. Funda- 
mentally, and except for the present 
fantastic wartime stimulation, 
American forests need markets 
more than they need more legisla- 
tion. 

The Chief Forester has criticized 
as “misleading” some of the infor- 
mation published by the forest in- 
dustries. Dr. Compton replied that 
the Forest Service for half a cen- 
tury has had a gloomy approach to 
the whole conservation problem and 
that this attitude is traditional, im- 
pregnable, and perhaps almost pro- 
fessional and that it is the logical 
approach to a program of intended 
domination of a great industry by 
a federal bureau. He said the for- 
est industries see a simpler, more 
constructive and a safer answer to 
the forest problem than is to be 
found in more federal laws. 

The information program of the 
forest industries has created a 
lively curiosity about our forests. 
The public was never more keenly 
aware of the dangers of forest 
fires or the importance of junior 
forests or the possibilities in “Tree 
Farms.” This public awareness 
has encouraged better forest prac- 
tices in the industry itself. For 
this reason the forest industries 
should continue this industry infor- 
mation. 
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PATENT INSERTED TOOTH GROOVER 
Firthite Tipped Inserts 















Write for Huther Bros. 


HUTHER BROS. SAW MFG. CO., Rochester, New York 
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FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW 
Inserted Type, for Wood 


Catalog No. 


60 
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2 ROCKISTER, MY URAL 





FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW 
Solid Type, for Wood 


LONG-LIVED SAWS FOR LONG-RUN ECONOMY 


Firthite Tipped Saws made by Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. 
Co. are made to stand hard service and are, there- 
fore, long-lived Saws insuring long-run economy to the 
user. These saws are used for cutting hard Masonite, 


Teak, Fire-proof Lumber, Plywood, Linoleum, etc. 

Huther Bros. have long taken special pride in the 
quality of their manufacture, and the service and 
satisfaction all Huther Bros. saws give the customer. 
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of government require- 
ments in Craig Moun- 
\ tain Ponderosa Pine. 
\ When victory is achieved 
\ we'll be back on the 
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75 years of service 










A few dollars more in original cost 


is sound investment—if it adds many 
years to the life of the job. 


No other step in protection of Ponderosa 


pine has been so far reaching in results as 


the treatment against rot and termites. 






Wherever PAR-TOX is used, mills, dealers, 


and consumers have found it a permanent, 


economical measure for protection of in- 


vestment. 






end door 
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Specify 
“Par-Tox Treated” 
on your next order. 


A PARKER & SONS C0. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


























.. Current Government Regulations 








Amendment 4 to RMPR 219 extend- 
ing the dollars-and-cents ceiling prices 
for Northeastern white pine, spruce 
and hemlock produced in New Eng- 
land, New York and Pennsylvania to 
these same species cut in Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, 
Georgia and the Carolinas has been 


issued by OPA. These additional 
States have been operating under 
GMPR, for the indicated species. 


The change will in general provide 
higher prices. 

Amendment 6 to MPR 176, permits 
producers of rotary cut Southern 





hardwood box lumber to apply for 
higher prices, if operation under 
M-343 causes or threatens to cause 
the producer a loss. The M order 
forced certain manufacturers to re- 
strict production of various types of 
veneer, except aircraft or marine 
veneers; hence threatened them with 
a loss on box veneer operations. Such 
a manufacturer may file an applica- 
tion with OPA for adjustment of 
prices. 

Amendment 9 to MPR 348 estab- 
lishes_ dollars-and-cents maximum 
prices for chemical cordwood and 





Yes Sir! 





WHITE RIVER 





The Plant to Look to for 
Your After-War Mixed Cars 


We will be back with our choice White River 
mixed car assortment—DOUGLAS FIR, WESTERN RED 
CEDAR and WEST COAST UPLAND HEMLOCK prod- 
ucts—as soon as restrictions are raised. 
pend on it that White River postwar quality will in every 
way match our well-known pre-war standards. 


WHITE RIVER LUMBER COMPANY 


[Since 1896] Enumclaw, Washington 


And you can de- 











chestnut extract cordwood produced 


in a number of States. Purpose: to 
provide adjustments for areas where 
low base period prices hamper pro- 
duction. Prices are regional and 
fairly complicated. Better get a copy 
of the order, if you’re interested. 

Amendment 2, RPS 44, increases 
the maximum prices of Douglas fir 
doors at the producer level by a little 
more than eight percent. Effective 
Oct. 2. 

According to Order 1 under MPR 
164 any producer of Red Cedar shin. 
gles may make an agreement with a 
purchaser of the same that if any 
action is taken by the OPA to adjust 
the ceiling price on this product 
upward after any given delivery of 
shingles is made, that the price of 
that order may be shifted up to the 
new ceiling price. 

Amendment 9 to RMPR 97 has in- 
creased production of thinner sizes of 
plain red and white oak lumber in the 
Southern hardwood region as its goal. 
In the grades FAS and No. 1 common 
and selects in these species, the fol- 
lowing changes in maximum prices 
were announced. 

One inch stock—an increase of $4 
per M. 

1% inch stock—an increase 
per M. 

1% inch stock—an increase 
per M. 

Two inch stock—a 
per M. 

According to OPA the revisions will 
have the effect of reducing the cost 
of lumber purchased, because many 
people have been buying the thicker 
members at higher prices and resaw- 
ing them to board thicknesses. The 
amendment also requires that in the 
future an application for approval of 
a maximum price for “special grades 
be accompanied by a certified copy 
of the customer’s order or inquiry 
from which the essentiality of the 
end product can be determined.” Re- 
quirements for qualification as a 
tough ash specialty establishment are 
made more stringent. 

The RMPR 97 has been reprinted 
to include all amendments through 
No. 9. 


Other Notes 


Office of Civilian Requirements has 
established a Maintenance and Con- 
struction Section in the Wholesale and 
Retail Trade Division. It takes over 
responsibilities of the former Whole- 
sale and Retail Trade Section of the 
Service Equipment Division. 

Two new lumber industry advisory 
committees have been formed by the 
OPA; Western Red Cedar, Sitka 
Spruce. Each is composed of five men; 
leading West Coast lumbermen. 

WPB, in an effort to decentralize 
pulpwood activities and to stimulate 
production, will designate seven re- 
gional aides. These men will be at- 
tached to regional WPB offices, but 
their sole function will be to increase 
and expedite pulpwood production. 
Pulpwood situation continues critical. 
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- - SUB-HEAD TOPICS 


Lumber Retailers Classified 
Essential in Detroit 


The wholesale and retail lumber in- 
dustry in the Detroit area has been 
designated as “locally necessary” by 
order of M. A. Clark, district director 
of the War Manpower Commission, 
thus bringing all lumber company em- 
ployees under the labor stabilization 
plan. 

Clark said the step was necessary 
because the war housing program and 
other essential activities were being 
seriously impeded by a shortage of 
manpower to unload, sort, process, 
truck and deliver lumber. He said 
the manufacture of crates and boxes 
used for marine motors, airplane 
parts and other war materials was 
affected by the labor shortage in De- 
troit lumber yards. The order is a 
temporary one, and each lumber com- 
pany desiring a permanent designa- 
tion as essential must submit an 
application. There are 134 wholesale 
and retail lumber firms in the Detroit 
area. 


Alaska Supplies Aircraft Spruce 


Nearly seven million board feet of 
high grade Alaska timber has so far 
been delivered to mills in the Puget 
Sound area under the Alaska spruce 
log project to help meet war demands 
for airplane lumber, the Department 
of Agriculture reported today. The 
Forest Service, in charge of the pro- 
ject, expects that deliveries soon will 
reach a rate of about six million feet 
a month. 

To date, ten huge log rafts of Sitka 
spruce from the Tongass National 
Forest in Alaska have been delivered 
since the first raft reached Puget 
Sound, in January of this year. 


National Forest Receipts 


National forest receipts reached an 
all-time high of $10,056,448 in the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1943, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has re- 
ported. This amount is nearly three 
million dollars greater than last year’s 
figure of $7,112,896 which broke all 
previous records. 

Receipts from timber sales ac- 
counted for a major portion of the 
total, amounting to $7,537,607, as 
compared with $4,952,442 last year. 

A number of the National forests 
are now yielding returns well in ex- 
cess of operating costs, including 
some units which were largely cut- 
over and burned over lands acquired 
in recent years, and on which rehabili- 
tation and development work has been 
going on only a short time. 

_ Of the ten national forest regions, 
Including Alaska, receipts from the 
Pacific Northwest (Washington and 
Oregon) amounting to $3,445,733, 
topped all others; the Southern na- 








tional forest region was second, and 
the California Region (California 
and southwestern Nevada) third 
with a total of $976,131. 

Since Federal property is not taxed, 
25 percent of all money received from 
each national forest is turned over in 
lieu of taxes to the State or Territory 
in which the forest is situated, to be 
expended for the benefit of the public 
schools and public roads of the 
county or counties in which the na- 
tional forest lies. An additional 10 
percent is used for road and trail 


building or upkeep on the national 
forests, so that 35 percent, in all, of 
the receipts returns directly to bene- 
fit the local national-forest communi- 
ties. 


Indoor Climate Institute 

The Indoor Climate Institute was 
formally organized by leading manu- 
facturers in the heating, cooling, and 
equipment industries at a meeting 
held in Cleveland, Sept. 14. The In- 
stitute has as its primary purpose a 
program for the improvement of heat- 
ing and air conditioning in the inter- 
ests of public health and greater in- 
door comfort. The Institute will have 
its headquarters in the New Center 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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FARM FENCING 


is 
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Idle SCRAP 
IRON still 


lying on farms 








is holding 
back war pro- 
duction. Urge 


farmers to sell 





every pound 
NOW! 
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WIRE’S fighting uses 
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Launching landing barges for the attack on Attu... 
Press Assn. Photo. 


Food is a weapon—just as surely 
as ships, guns, bombs and shells. 
And to produce it adequately de- 
mands essential tools, including 


fence. In fact, farm labor shortages have aroused 
a country-wide plea for ‘more fence’’ to help 
meet food production quotas. 


Fortunately, this plea is now being heard and 
its seriousness realized. The Government is 
now releasing additional steel for the production 
of more fence, barbed wire and steel posts. 


Keystone, therefore, is increasing shipments considerably 
during the current season. 
weights, however, is still limited. The extra heavy pro- 
tective coating formerly carried by Red Brand is restricted, 
too, because of the continued shortage of zinc. 
why the Keystone fence now being distributed does not 
have the familiar red top-wire. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


Because of 54 Years Satisfaction .. . Fence Users Will Continue te... 
“Look for the Top Wire Painted RED” 


RED BRAND FENCE 


The range of heights and 


That’s 








and RED TOP 
STEEL POSTS 
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Three-Point Pipe Gage 10161 


A new pocket size Three-Point Pipe 
Gage for instantaneous measurement 
of all sizes of pipe from %” to 12”, 
has been announced by Three-Point 
Gage Company. 

The gage consists of two pivoted 
steel plates with edges curved at three 
points for contact with the pipe to be 














measured, together with scale which 
automatically registers not only the 
pipe size in terms of inside diameter 
but the drill size for tapping. It is 
necessary to contact only a small sec- 
tion of the pipe contour, and the gage 
will measure pipe in any position, 
even against the wall or in a corner. 
It will also measure a covered pipe if 
there is a small opening near a union 
or other fitting where the gage may 
be slipped in. The gage is constructed 
of steel with deep etched numerals, 
and the size when closed is only 214” 
x 44%”. For additional information, 
check 10161. 


Acoustical Tile 10163 


A six-page color folder issued by 
United States Gypsum Company illus- 
trates the attractiveness of their 
acoustical mineral tile, ‘““Acoustone,” 
a highly sound absorbent product 
which also may be used as a feature 
part of the decorative scheme. Acous- 
tone is easily maintained—can be 
washed, vacuumed, or painted. It is 
incombustible and affords a high light 
reflection. 

For descriptive folder check 10163. 


"Products and Priorities" 


A new publication designed to aid 
in obtaining information on all prod- 
ucts, materials, and service handled by 
the War Production Board is now 
available and will be issued every four 
weeks. Known as Products and Prior- 
ities, it will include all information 
formerly contained in “Priorities” and 


in “Product Assignments,” 
which will be discontinued. 
A feature of the new publication is 
a master alphabetical index listing 
every product, material or service 
which comes under WPB supervision 
or control. This enables one to deter- 
mine the numbers of any applicable 
WPB orders and forms, all necessary 
Controlled Materials Plan references, 
the WPB Division and section, and the 
individual in the section responsible 
for the product, material or service. 
A yearly subscription to Products 
and Priorities may be obtained for 
$2.00 from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. Single 
issues will be available at 20 cents. 


both of 


Stock Fir Doors, CS73-43 


Pamphlet entitled, Old Growth 
Douglas Fir Standard Stock Doors 
(Second Edition), Commercial Stand- 
ard CS73-43, which was accepted by 
the trade as its standard of practice 
for new production beginning June 15, 
1943, as announced May 15, 1943, is 
now available. 

A copy may be obtained by writing 
to U. S. Department of Commerce, 
National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


New Booklet 10169 


Building material dealers, particu- 
larly those serving rural communities, 
will find scores of ideas for wartime 
advertising in a new booklet, “What 
Is a Farmer?” now being distributed 
by Republic Steel Corporation. The 
booklet includes ideas, layouts, and 
sample ads, many of which have been 
used successfully during the past year, 
while others have been suggested by 
county agricultural agents and farm 
leaders. Numerous suggestions are 
given for advertising ready-built 
structures such as brooder houses, hog 
houses, and the like, tying in with 
the increased service along these lines 
offered by building material dealers. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained by checking 10169. 


Renewable Seats and 
Re-seating Tools 10166 


New and improved equipment for 
faucet and valve maintenance. All 
compression type faucets, bibbs and 
valves wear out at the point where 
the sealing washer compresses over 
the inlet opening. Simply replacing 
the washer seldom helps matters as 
the cause is invariably a worn seat 
and the only answer is a new fixture 
or a new seat. 

A faucet or bibb can be re-seated 


to function as good as new and the 
work of replacing it requires only five 
or ten minutes. Economy Re-Seating 
Tools, Seats and Washers provide 
complete equipment for maintenance 
on about 98% of all fixtures, open or 
concealed. No ‘skilled labor is re. 
quired. 

For 
10166. 


descriptive literature check 


Improved Fuse Puller 


10164 


The new “Safe-T-Grip” fuse puller 
manufactured by Ideal Commutator 
Dresser Company has notched edges 
on both sides, designed to fit the fin- 
gers, and a frictional grip provided 
by the natural non-slip surface of the 
fibre material. This light weight tool 
eliminates the danger of pulling and 
replacing cartridge fuses by hand, or 
handling other live electrical parts. 

For additional information check 
10164. 


Guard Equipment 10167 


A full line of equipment designed 
to eliminate the hazard of unguarded 
machines is being manufactured by 
The Lane-Stewart Co. Guards and 


safety devices for flywheels, belts, 
pulleys, and moving parts; wire mesh 
partitions to protect tools and expen- 
sive ship equipment are among the 
items shown in the company’s new 
folder. To receive a copy, check 
10167. 


New NLMA Mat Service 


Because an important present ac- 
tivity for the retail lumber dealer 1s 
to lay the groundwork for his share 
of the post-war boom in home build- 
ing, the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association has issued a new 
series of advertising mats for use by 
retailers. 

Ten advertisements, each two-col- 
umns-by-six-inches, stress the thought 
that every purchase of a war bond 
today is not only a help toward win- 
ning the war, but is another payment 
on a new home after the wat. 
Besides the ten mats, the service 
includes mats of six cartoons on the 
same theme, which may be used t0 
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Angelina is Planning 
“Better than Ever’’ 
Postwar Service 


We recently added another mill to the Angelina 
production facilities. Reforestation projects are 
being carried forward to insure long-time opera- 
tion. Keep Angelina in mind for your “Sudden 


| Pine awd Ha rdwoods Service” on postwar needs in Southern Pine and 


wk ‘ Hardwoods. 
belts, “Sudden Service” 
2 mesh CHICAGO REPRESENTATIV ES: 


expen- PO") jf, SHOOK LUMBER company, ANGELINA COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY, Keltys, Texas 


ig the Retail and Industrial Sale 
ss new aig KURTH LUMBER MFG, CO., Clarksville, Texas ANGELINA HARDWOOD Co. 
. f° E BOATRIGHT LUMBER COMPANY TROUT CREEK LUMBER CO., Kirbyville, Texas 
check 1 W. Washington St.. Chicago, Il. NEWTON COUNTY LUMBER CO., Deweyville, Texas Sales Office, Lufkin, Texas 
Railroad and Car Material ‘ TEXAS OAK FLOORING CO., Dallas, Texas Mills at Ewing, Tex. and Ferriday, La. 


| Pine, Hardwocds, Cypress 
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A Good Line 


For FALL Sales 


Many dealers did an excel- 
lent volume of business on 
Red Joint Ladders last 
Spring. 

You can increase your Fall 
sales by pushing Red Joint 
ladders. 

Red Joint ladders have eye 
appeal that boosts sales. 
The ends of every rung 
are dipped in heavy red 


paint, making a distinguish- 

ing mark that sets them 

apart from all other lad- 

ders. 

Try it yourself! Put a Red 
Joint on display alongside 
any other ladder and 
watch the customer buy 
Red Joint. 


Send for the Red Joint 
Catalog today! 
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Manufactured by 


BREYER BROS., WHITING G Co. 


WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 
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Ozan Lumber Co. is now op- 
erating in its 52nd year. 


From small beginnings in 
1891 Ozan has shown steady 
progress throughout the 
years. 


The name of Ozan stands for 
highest quality and unfailing 
dependability in products of 
Arkansas Shortleaf Pine. 
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illustrate newspaper stories and direct 
mail material. 

The mats are offered free to retail- 
ers and can be procured from Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 Eighteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Motor Transportation 101610 


A comprehensive study on the sub- 
ject of trade barriers to motor trans- 
port has just been published by Freu- 
hauf Trailer Company. This booklet, 
“Are the United States United?” is 
a simple concise story of the handi- 
caps under which motor transport is 
forced to operate because of conflict- 
ing vehicle size and weight laws in 
force in different States, and the 
varying requirements as to lights, 
brakes, license plates, etc. 

A copy of the booklet may be ob- 
tained by checking 101610. 


"Fairbanks-Morse Diesels 
for Profitable Power" 10165 


This booklet includes a brief history 
of the Company’s background, to- 
gether with particulars on design, 
manufacture and service facilities ap- 
plicable to the entire commercial line 
of marine and stationary Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesels. 

Included with the bulletin is a loose 
leaf supplement sheet giving detailed 
operating cost data for typical Fair- 
banks-Morse municipal plants. 

A copy may be obtained by checking 
10165. 


“War and Peace" 10162 


An intriguing word-and-picture 
story as to how “Caterpillar” products 
of peace became tools of war almost 
overnight is told in a new booklet, 
War and Peace, published by Cater. 
pillar Tractor Co. Photographs and 
paintings are used to illustrate mod- 
ern machinery at work on both peace. 
time and wartime operations. 

To obtain a copy of this 16-page 
booklet, check 10162. 


10168 


The Armstrong Cork Company an- 
nounces a new Tem-Clip that pos- 
sesses several advantages over the 
original clip. The improvements are 
said to permit much faster applica- 
tion. 

The company has also issued three 
attractive folders describing and illus- 
trating the use of Armstrong’s Mono- 
wall and Temlok. 

Check 10168 to receive information 
on Tem-Clips and copies of the new 
folders. 


New Type Tem-Clips 


101611 


The Valdura line of Heavy Duty In- 
dustrial Maintenance Paints are now 
listed in a new catalog just issued by 
American - Marietta Company. Fully 
illustrated, the catalog provides ap- 
plication suggestions, product descrip- 
tions and technical data in complete 
detail. To receive a copy, check 101611. 


New Paint Catalog 








For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the items. Sign the coupon, mail it promptly to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill., and the desired 


information will be forwarded. 


10161 10162 10163 10164 10165 
10166 10167 10168 10169 101610 
101611 
BE : ia bnihddctennnmcdninwans nidpkenthokwet canadwadiesins 
EE Wig etenca sto eedtrcsenensarenseemesenstiaakebeeiewens: «adlaet 
I sae thaialidieitis ital a organ 3-aite dod hae Binns edd eee ae eee deen nanan 
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» ¢ Reports from Lumber Markets 











Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumber- 
man representatives located in these cities. 
Baltimore, Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.: Cincinnati, Ohio; New York City: Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va.: 


Shreveport, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Jacksonville, Fla.; 


ouston, Tex.; Birming- 


ham, Ala.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; 


Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Francisco, 


General Review 


The trade trend of the moment in 
the larger and more important lumber 
producing areas is the drive by lead- 
ing shippers to find an outlet for their 
larger timber sizes which takes the 
form of a demand that for every car- 
load of boards and small dimension 
ordered there must be a balancing or- 
der for an equal amount of heavy tim- 
ber sizes. There is a very limited call 
for the latter in any of the war effort 
schedules and as few distribution 
yards are equipped either to handle or 
resaw these big timbers it is increas- 
ingly difficult to commit shippers for 
the delivery of normal schedules even 
though covered by top priority rat- 
ing'’s. 

Many mills on the West coast are 
working feverishly to cut and load 
into ships cargoes of boards and small 
dimension for delivery at the Pacific 
war zones where such stock is badly 
needed in the construction of hospi- 
tals, camps and hangars as our forces 
move progressively toward Tokio. 
With the Allied forces in England, 
Italy and Russia moving steadily 
toward the impending invasion of 
Germany it is learned that their soft- 
wood requirements are coming in fair 
volume from Russia thus reducing the 
pressure for overseas Atlantic ship- 
ments from our Northeastern ports 
to the British Isles which has been 
strong throughout the current year, 
leading to a recent move by the pric- 
ing authorities at Ottawa adding five 
dollars to the f.o.b. ceiling mill prices 
for spruce for overseas delivery while 
retaining the old ceiling prices to the 
home trade or for movement over the 
Border to the United States. 

In this situation the Canadian 
spruce mills are asking for few per- 
mits for export to United States con- 
signees. So pressing is the call for 
softwood lumber for delivery in the 
British Isles that the English war 
office is now accepting 1-2 and 3 inch 
spruce boards and plank instead of 
specifying the standard English deals, 
7-9 and 11 inch x 8 inch for resawing 
into English sizes. 

To the extent that production fails 
to expand in the months that are 
ahead the cause will be the inability 
of the operators to recruit their woods 
and mill crews with experienced work- 
ers. What these operators have faced 
1s a lack of co-ordination by the price 
fixing OPA, the WPB and the Man- 
power Commission as their joint ef- 
forts affect the production of one of 
the chief war essentials—lumber. 

The weak spot in this situation has 
been and still is that the war bureaus 





alif.; ‘Boston, Mass. 


have been governed too long by the 
illogical assumption that the selling 
price of a commodity should be held 
at the level prevailing 12 to 18 months 
ago while the cost of production—gov- 
erned by the wage scale of the work- 
ers—could soar to record heights at 
will. If the operator is to attain max- 
imum mill production experienced 
workers in the mill and woods are es- 
sential. If he boosts wages he loses 
money, and if he refuses to do so his 
workers move over to the more highly 
paid war jobs, and production volume 
of this needed war material fades. 
There is no smug complacency on the 
part of lumber industry leaders as to 
the need for a final crushing effort in 
the drive toward the “unconditional 
surrender” of the two remaining Axis 
partners. 

The industry’s approach to the post- 
war reconstruction activities will call 
for a complete reallignment of sources 
of supply and demand, a rebuilding of 
stocks and assortments on the distri- 
bution yards and a restoration of 
transportation both by rail and water. 
Postwar thinking calls for immediate 
termination of war production and the 
most prompt liquidation possible of 
the government’s financial obligations 
to war contractors. The industrialist 
and the wage worker must cooperate 
as never before to return industry to 
a promising peace time basis capable 
of absorbing the entire supply of la- 
bor and services at adequate wage lev- 
els. The destruction of property and 
dislocation of industrial and economic 
pursuits by this devastating conflict 
was never equalled in world history. 
Recovery to normal will call for sound 
reasoning in Washington and in the 
States—by employer and employe in 
all industries, and in none will this 
element be more potent and compel- 
ling than in our own lumber industry. 

The wholesale price lumber index 
(1926 = 100) was 142.7 for the week 
ended October 2, 1943. 


Demand 


Eastern Market 


Stocks on most retail yards in NEW 
ENGLAND are down practically to the 
irreducible minimum, and the call for 
fresh supplies in efforts to bring as- 
sortments in line with current require- 
ments for remodelling and repair work 
is not only pressing but baffling. As 
one distributor informed the _ writer, 
“It takes a very high priority rating 
and a real war use to induce any mill 
to accept a carload order for reason- 
ably prompt shipment. They simply 
have not got the “free’’ lumber to offer. 
This situation seems to apply in all 
producing areas. The latest move by 
the Canadian pricing board serves to 
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still further curtail the volume of 
Eastern Canadian lumber that may be 
moved over the border in filling New 
England orders. Operators have com- 
plained that ceiling prices at the mills 
searcely covered operating costs. 

Recently the English war office has 
been pressing for heavier shipments of 
spruce for emergency uSe at the army 
camps throughout the British Isles and 
in an effort to spur production the 
pricing board has just announced an 
advance of $5. per thousand in the 
f.o.b. mill ceiling for all stock destined 
for overseas shipment. There has been 
no corresponding advance to apply upon 
deliveries of spruce for consumption 
in Canada, or for export to the States, 
and permits for the latter are granted 
very sparingly. The same is true as 
regards permits for moving white ce- 
dar shingles over the border. There 
are free offerings of standard spruce 
lath but with new construction in New 
England at its present low level the 
call for lath is unimportant. 

There are no new federal housing 
projects in BOSTON, and for the year 
to date Boston building permits—all 
by private capital—will provide homes 
for only 160 families, a drop of 95 per- 
cent from the 1942 totals. 


Southern Market 


Business of retail lumbermen at 
MEMPHIS has been stepped up consid- 
erably during recent weeks as a result 
of government buying and home con- 
version into apartments. Retailers are 
still able to get only a small percent- 
age of the lumber they could sell and 
prices are uniformly at ceiling levels. 


North Central Market 


Demand for northern pine, both ac- 
tual and potential, continues at a high 
peak in the MINNESOTA and nearby 
areas, according to Minneapolis sources, 
but contrary to the general expectation 
there is little evidence that any but a 
small fraction of it can be supplied in 
the near future. 

Farmers not only are clamoring for 
material for repair and new construc- 
tion work but are in the market in 
increasing numbers for prefabricated 
farm buildings of the smaller kinds. 
There also is a steady demand in the 
urban areas for repair material, but 
for the most part prospective buyers 
have given up hope of doing any mod- 
ernizing or new building until the war 
is over. 


Southwestern Market 


Statistics on lumber sales and inven- 
tories in the Southwest present some- 
what of an anomaly. Sales figures are 
steadily dropping off and inventories 
have begun to show an improvement. 
From first hand observation this might 
be interpreted to mean that demand has 
slackened in the KANSAS CITY area. 
However, this is far from the fact be- 
cause demand is as great as ever. Gov- 
ernment buying remains large and the 
CPA has been unable to fill all its 
needs. Farm allocations have been 
stepped up a little but still are far 
from meeting the requirements. The 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City 
reports sales of retailers in seven 
States in this area in August were 19 
percent smaller than a year ago and 3 
percent less than in the previous month. 
Kansas yards reported a 21 percent de- 
cline for August and an 8 percent de- 
crease for the first eight months of 
1943, as compared with a year ago. In 
OKLAHOMA, August sales were up 22 
percent and the 8-month gain was 6 
percent. MISSOURI had a 6 percent 
decline for August and a 10 percent 
drop in sales for the first eight months 
of the year. NEBRASKA’S gain for 


August was 11 percent and the gain 








for the eight months was 23 percent. 
Wholesale volume for August was 10 
percent larger than a year ago, but the 
8-month showing was off 24 percent 
from last year. 


West Coast Market 


Although TACOMA, WASH., lumber 
mills report that domestic demand is 
plentiful, government and defense out- 
lets continue to monopolize the bulk 
of the order files. 

So strong is government demand that 
federal authorities are putting pressure 
on the mills to attend auctions and 
implying that if they don’t releases 
will be hard to obtain. The strain of 
sitting through two and three day 
auctions has been undeniably hard and 
time consuming. In an effort to reduce 
this another auction scheduled for 
Portland, Oregon, will probably run 
two days and include night sessions. 
The most recent auction resulted in 
some 100 million feet being placed and 
the next auction calls for placement of 
150 million feet. 

Both government and domestic de- 
mand wants 1 and 2 inch lumber. In 
an effort to increase production of 
these items price changes have been 
recommended under which cost of plank 
and timbers will be reduced while di- 
mension is increased $1.00 and No. 2 
and lower boards upped fifty cents. 

Farm demand in the middle west is 
very strong. Salesmen write discour- 
aging letters on their inability to meet 
the demand. 


Supply 
Pines 


During a three day conference of 
Federal and State forestry officers, held 
here on September 28, 29 and 30, 
MARYLAND'S part in meeting the na- 
tional goal of adding  7,000,000,000 
board feet of lumber to the production 
of the country was outlined. The State 
has been divided into three districts— 
Eastern Shore, Southern Maryland and 
the Central section—to aid farmers and 
small mill operators with their oper- 
ating problems. A Western district 
may be established later. 

Special effort is to be made to en- 
courage farmers to cut marketable 
timber during the winter, which can 
then be converted into lumber with the 
labor of men obtained to run the saw 
mills. This division of work, it is 
hoped, may make it possible to expand 
the output of lumber very consider- 
ably. 

A survey of the Southern situation 
will give some idea of the difficulty 
now being faced all around. The main 
point is production. The overall for ’42 
was 23,110,000,000 ft.; for ’43 was 19,- 
354,000,000 ft. This represents a re- 
duction of 16%. 

In the South, taking the average of 
99 of the largest mills reporting, 1943, 
772,336,000 ft. to Oct. 2; 1942, 954,430,000 
ft. to Oct. 2. 

This shows a reduction of 19% since 
a year ago. In the meantime shipments 
went down 20% and stocks 9%. 

Production of lumber in SOUTH 
CAROLINA increased 8.1 percent dur- 
ing August, in comparison with July 
output, 

August production was 81,000,000 
board feet, but the State’s cumulative 
deficiency on its quota was 55,000,000 
board feet, compared to 45,000,000 board 
feet at the end of July. 

Most of the August increase was in 
hardwood, but the State turned out 
64,000,000 feet of pine. The increase 
was attributed to improved working 
weather. 

There has been some improvement in 
the inventory situation of lumber dis- 
tributors in the KANSAS CITY area in 
the last month or so. The gain has 
been in spite of labor and equipment 
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shortages and heavy calls from gov- 
ernment buyers. The mills, however, 
have been unable to build up their 
stocks because they are moving all 
cuts to retailers as soon as possible. 
This has been reflected in inventory 
figures compiled by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City. It reported 
that stocks of wholesalers on Septem- 
ber 1 were 26 percent larger than a 
year ago, whereas a month earlier they 
were up 43 percent above the same 1942 
period. During the same time retailers’ 
inventories, which were down 21 per- 
cent on August 1, were only 14 percent 
smaller than a year ago on September 
1. Improvement in retail stocks was 
entirely at the expense of wholesalers 
who had not been able to replace their 
inventories. The rainy season is at 
hand and mills will find it difficult to 
build up their stocks. Few operators 
have full crews working and there is 
not improvement in sight. 

The high weekly average of northern 
pine production continues at a pace set 
more than a month ago, MINNEAP- 
OLIS sources report, but practically all 
of it is being utilized by government 
agencies, leaving little for civilian use 
except some low grade boards. tven 
this latter material is difficult to ob- 
tain, since it is in good demand in the 
farm sections for construction of more 
or less temporary small buildings for 
grain and corn storage and similar 
purposes. Despite expectations roused 
by the AA-2 regulation giving certain 
priority rights to farm demands the 
supply fails far below the demand, a 
blanket edict emphasizing the stipula- 
tion that government agencies’ needs 
must be filled first of all. Since gov- 
ernment demands have increased dur- 
ing the past two weeks little northern 
pine is left for the farmer, AA-2 not- 
withstanding. 

Member mills of the Northern Pine 
Association have turned out some 4,- 
800,000 feet of material during the past 
fortnight, and the total output to date 
for 1943 approximates 7,750,000 feet. 
Orders for about 70,000,000 feet have 
been filled this year up to the present 
time, and gross stocks have increased 
to about 56,500,000 feet, or about 3 mil- 
lion feet below the figure for 1942 ata 
corresponding date. 


Hardwoods 


MEMPHIS reports hardwood produc- 
ers are still far behind with their sales 
and are stepping up production slight- 
ly. Principal causes are the release of 
farm workers and WPB directive per- 
mitting mills to establish a 50-cent-an- 
hour minimum scale without the for- 
malities of making application. Output 
during the last three weeks was greater 
than for any like period this year. 
The finished lumber is flowing almost 
solidly to government operations. 

Increased shipments permitted hard- 
wood manufacturers to reduce their 
backlogs of orders by more than a mil- 
lion feet but they still represent nearly 
five weeks actual production. Stock 
piles are lower than they have been in 
many years. 


Flooring 
Oak flooring production is at its 
nadir. Manufacturers around MEM- 


PHIS say they cannot produce oak 
flooring with present price ceilings and 
price ceilings on flooring oak and re- 
main in business. Mills are currently 
producing from 20 to 25 percent of 
their normal output. To meet the sit- 
uation the OPA has announced that it 
will permit ceiling prices to be ad- 
justed upward, even after delivery, if 
investigation reveals raises justified. 
Oak flooring manufacturers say they 
are not willing to take the gamble. 
Flooring oak ceiling prices are $48 for 
number one common white oak; $46 
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for No. L common red oak; $38 for 
number two common and $31 for the 
three A grade. To this has to be added, 
they say, more than $2 a thousand for 
waste. These prices—which include a 
recent increase of $6 a thousand—are 
prohibitive, they say. 

Dealers in NORFOLK are looking for 
a new “ceiling” price on oak flooring, 
The oak flooring manufacturers are 
also looking for this *‘advance”’ for the 
reason that they are having to pay so 
much more for their rough oak lum- 
ber and also for everything that goes 
into the manufacture of flooring. There 
has been no ruling as yet on the $3.00 
per M feet MAXIMUM permitted whole- 
salers to add to existing FOB mill 
“ceiling” prices and it is doubtful if 
this will be changed because of the 
great antagonism on the part of the 
large association mills. Of course, 
many dealers have been trying out va- 
rious ways to beat the “ceiling” and 
secure more than their share of the 
new business developing, but these 
gentlemen are in for a rude awakening 
and “it won’t be long now.” 





Pulpwood 

The government’s campaign for in- 
creased production of pulpwood has 
been taken up in a big way in north- 
ern MINNESOTA, where agricultural 
agents, the American Legion, Boy 
Seouts, 4H clubs and other organiza- 
tions are enlisting all available man, 
boy, woman and girl power in pulp- 
wood harvest projects. It has become 
increasingly evident that much of the 
material for newsprint, military maps, 
blueprints and similar uses must come 
from the farm woodlots rather than 
from big producers, so much of the 
energy in the campaign is being di- 
rected at the farmer. While the drive 
is as yet only in its preliminary stages, 
so far as results go, prospects are that 
it will go far in helping alleviate the 
critical shortage of material. 


Logs 

The logging industry lost about 
seven days production in the short 
month of September due to two fire 
close downs ordered by the State for- 
ester. A comparison of inventories of 
October 1st and September ist show 
that supplies of Douglas Fir are a lit- 
tle less but hemlock and cedar gained 
a little. The overall inventory for 
PUGET SOUND, GRAYS HARBOR and 
COLUMBIA RIVER showed a net gain 
of 13,951,000 feet. The Puget Sound 
stocks went up 14,626,000 feet while 
Columbia River supplies decreased 4,- 
571,000 feet. Grays Harbor area gained 
3,896,000 over the September inventory. 

Shortage of man power makes it dif- 
ficult to make up any loss caused by 
shut downs. 

TACOMA, WASH., mills report that 
the supply of logs now on hand is large 
compared to the hand to mouth condi- 
tion that prevailed through the Spring 
and early Summer. Tugs handling 10gs 
in Puget Sound are more than busy due 
to the closing of pulp plants in Tacoma 
and Shelton, while those in Port Town- 
send and Port Angeles are still oper- 
ating. The result is that millions of 
feet of hemlock formerly used in the 
Tacoma and Shelton plants are being 
towed nearly 100 miles to the up- 
Sound plants. Also contributing to the 
improved Tacoma log situation is the 
fact that the city of Tacoma’s $19,659,- 
000 hydro-electric project under con- 
struction 25 miles south of Tacoma has 
been responsible for production of 
about 15,000,000 board feet of logs. Two 
dams, the Alder and the LaGrande in 
the Nisqually right canyon are in- 
volved. To clear the way for water to 
spread over 3,200 acres and also t0 
save the timber, the area for four and 
a half miles was logged and most of 
the timber has been removed. 
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Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Following is a statement of seven groups of identical mills of unfilled orders 
and gross stock footage on Oct. 2, and reports of identical mills for corre- 


sponding period of 1942: 


No. of 

Mills Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
SOFTWOODS: tpte. 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Southern Pine ..... 113 134,581,000 155,093,000 149,909,000 164,555,000 
West CORGE ....60s% 142 878,579,000 892,564,000 393,296,000 499,473,000 
Western Pine ..... 96 376,624,000 438,240,000 707,773,000 992,506,000 
Calif. Redwood .... 12 130,903,000 89,498,000 77,595,000 187,393,000 
Southern Cypress... 7 5,118,000 11,900,000 33,442,000 71,718,000 
Northern Pine ..... 6 16,210,000 8,385,000 57,345,000 59,785,000 
Northern Hemlock... 12 8,186,000 12,955,000 11,550,000 22,556,000 
HARDWOODS: 
Southern Hdwds.... {82 49,106,000 83,274,000 143,945,000 239,842,000 
Northern Hdwds.... 12 10,698,000 27,032,000 23,489,000 62,949,000 
FLOORING: 
NR coho a eat aie os alewa 75 24,153,000 557,000 8,826,000 75,816,000 


tUnits. 





National Production, Shipments, and Orders 

Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for 
the week ended Oct. 2, covering mills whose statistics for both 1943 and 1942 
are available and percentage comparisons with statistics of identical mills for 


the corresponding period of 1942: 


Av. No. Per- Per- Per- 
Mills Production cent Shipments eent Orders cent 

SOKTWOODS: Rptg. 1943 of 1942 1943 of 1942 1943 of 1942 
Southern Pine ..... 113 19,354,000 84 21,074,000 80 17,644,000 68 
West Comet ....e0. 142 107,213,000 83 114,400,000 87 114,966,000 81 
Western Pine ...... 96 79,916,000 85 74,143,000 76 72,928,000 66 
Calif. Redwood .... 12 8,923,000 102 11,818,000 96 11,337,000 61 
Southern Cypress... 7 698,000 G2 1,550,000 63 814,000 21 
Northern Pine ..... 6 2,385,000 107 1,605,000 94 1,025,000 64 
No. Hemlock ....... 12 425,000 24 1,276,000 57 1,155,000 57 
HARDWOODS: 
Southern Hdwds.... {82 8,709,000 93 9,473,000 81 8,927,000 8S 
Northern Hdwds.... 12 1,280,000 189 2,084,000 72 1,043,000 20 
FLOORING: 
i) eae 65 3,035,000 73 2,799,000 3,262,000 59 


89.2 percent year to date. 
tUnits. 


58 
11943 production all West Coast ‘mills 90.8 percent of 1942 for comparative week; 





Western Pines 


Following delivered prices, based on 
past sales, were reported to the West- 
ern Pine Association by members dur- 
ing the month of September, 1943. Both 
direct and wholesale sales are included 
and are based on specified items only. 
Two districts are given, one being the 
State of Illinois, outside of the Chicago 
metropolitan district and the other the 
State of Pennsylvania. Quotations fol- 


low: 
ILLINOIS 


PONDEROSA PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 





1x8 5/4RW 6/4RW 

© Select RL...$79.22 $82.35 $84.50 
D Select RL... 67.86 68.51 70.25 
No. 1 No. 2 

D  aiuee er anatediareincencraie garete $57.29 $52.31 

CLO. 6 csp ncaiacnisislioowaalarisie ee 58.12 53.94 

Commons S82 or 48 

No. 2 No. 3 

| ee eee “= : ; $47.86 

SEIS. Si halceceeseaacm 47.80 

No. 4 Com. 4/4 S2 or 48 RWAL. . .$41.00 


IDAHO WHITE PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 


1x8 6/4 RW 
Choiee (C) Bbb.....:..00 $87.75 eee 
Quality €D) Rb....... 68.25 


45— 
Colonial Sterling Stand. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


Commons S82 or 


(Se eee - $63.25 $58.41 $50.41 
PETS. SEs .06cws 90.25 64.72 50.47 
SUGAR PINE 
Shop S2S— 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Li eT $63.09 ites $73.75 
bh eC een 54.72 55.75 61.75 
OPE - sew en gieiaies 46.00 _ 49.75 


LARCH—DOUGLAS FIR 
— Grain Fig. C&Btr. 4” 
! 








aldo ol @aia aes alate a alerp arene $64.00 
No. 3 Com. S2 or 4S 1x8” RL... 45.50 
No. 1 Dimension 2x4—16....... 46.75 
No. 1 Dimension 2x6—16....... 47.08 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PONDEROSA PINE 
Selects S2 
1x8 5/ 4RW 6/4RW 
ae ee $81.82 $84.25 $85. 83 
St: Eee 67.83 72.04 71.93 
Shop S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
RP yok dace: al areal evacenere saceta $60.50 $55.59 
PE aan teenie naka ir’ 61.00 56.00 
©ommons §2 or 4S— 
No. 2 No. 3 
Oe eee $54.75 $50.06 
EES ME oo vainges See 56.54 50.40 
4/4 No. 4 Com. S2 or 4S RW&L..$41.22 
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IDAHO WHITE PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 


1x8 6/4RW 
Chotee. (C) Rl... ... $85.90 $97.00 
Quality (D) RL....... 69.00 85.45 


Cc 





Colonial Sterling Stand. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 





ce. = 61.53 $53.55 
fos: i $91. 50 65.84 52.80 
4/4 oar (No. 4) S2 or 4S 
ial ik Saviahinseh ora eleva are aioe SiON $44.72 
ein nok 
Selects S2 or 4S 
4/4RW 5/4RW 6/4RW 
B&Btr. RL....$94.50 Sibiu ates 
C Select RL. - 92.50 
D Select RL.. 79.50 
Shop S2S— 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
OE ere $65.5 a eis 
OFS citeecawwns 58.50 $57.50 $63.50 





Southern Pine Statistics 


Following is a summary of reports 
from southern pine mills for the week 
ended Oct. 2: 


Number of Mills, 158; Units, 95 


Three-year aver. prod.*...... 30,021,000 
Actual production .......... 20,969,000 
Renee 22,993,000 
OPUCTS TOCSIVOE é.c.6:0< aces cces 19,203,000 
Number of Mills, 158 

On Oct. 2, 1943 
UREH08 OFEOTS .6.0cccecccces 142,050,000 
bop ae 18,724,000 


Oct. 30, 1919 to Oct. 31, 1942. 
Unit is 316,000 feet of “3-year aver- 
age” production. 





Western Pine Summary 
The Western Pine Association re- 
ports as follows on operation of iden- 
tical Inland Empire and California 
mills during the week ended Oct. 2: 
Report of an Average of 96 Mills: 


Oct. 2, 1943 Oct. 3, 1942 
Production .... 79,916,000 93,803,000 
Shipments 74,143,000 97,471,000 
Orders rec’d... 72,928,000 110,930,000 


Report of 96 Identical Mills: 
Oct. 2, 1943 Oct. 3, 1942 


Unfilled orders 376,624,000 438,240,000 
Gross. stocks.. 707,773,000 992,506,000 
Report of 96 Identical Mills: 

--Total for Year to — 
Production .2,785,055,000 3,033,064,000 
Shipments .3,082,757,000 3,427,598,000 
CPGSTE: .vcaces 3,054,431,000 3,545,809,000 








Nationally Advertised 
Aromatic Red Cedar 


CLOSET LINING 








LUMBER 


Packaged 
and Sealed 


GUARANTEED 


PRODUCT OF 


Geo. C. BROWN & Co. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
AROMATIC RED CEDAR IN THE WORLD 





BOILERS! 


Must be Sold 


(Located at Cushing Okla.) 1—B&W, 
Stirling water tube Boiler—250 H.P., 
140% pressure—Model H3—14 Built 
1929—238—314” tubes with steel stack. 


(Located at Shreveport, La.) 2—B&W, 
Stirling water tube Boilers 320 H.P., 
150 pressure—Class S. $16-HSB— 
#6898A-B Ea. 304—314” tubes. 


(Located at Gilmore City, Iowa) 4— 
Bonus-Freeman water tube Boilers— 
320 H.P., 160% pressure. Each—144-4” 
tubes 18’ long. 


(Located at Mobile, Ala.) 2—Walsh- 
Widner—H.R.T. Boilers 250-H.P.— 
140¢ pressure—84” diameter X—9/16” 
quad. riveted but joint shell—Each 
110—4” tubes 20’ long built 1927 with 
5’ x 65’ riveted steel stack serving both 
boilers. 


Address your inquiries to 


BROWN-STRAUSS CORPORATION 
1402-1728 GUINOTE AVE. 
KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 
LD-169 Box 78 























-  e PEOPLE & PLACES 





First Lieut. Timothy W. Dempsey, 
United States Army Air Corps, son of 
Neal Dempsey, prominent Tacoma 
(Wash.) lumberman, was awarded the 
oak leaf cluster in lieu of an addi- 
tional award of the air medal by 
Lieut. Gen. George C. Kenney, Allied 
air forces commander in the South- 
west Pacific, according to Associated 
Press dispatches of Oct. 4. The dis- 
patches said the award was for “meri- 
torious achievement while participat- 
ing in 25 operational flight missions 
in the Southwest Pacific area during 
which hostile contact was probable 
and expected.” 


To further the sale of War Bonds 
during the Third War Loan Drive, 
T. K. Currie, Currie Lumber Co., 
Baton Rouge, La., donated a cham- 
pion Angus steer to the auction sale 
held in Baton Rouge in September, 
and under the conditions of the auc- 
tion, anyone making a bid was re- 
quired to buy an equivalent amount 
of War Bonds whether or not the 
bid was successful. As a result, $665,- 
000 of bonds were sold, with the suc- 
cessful bidder paying $230,000 for the 
steer. ; 


John Evans, formerly employed by 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. in 
Longview, Wash., has been promoted 
from captain to major in the United 
States Army. He is currently sta- 
tioned in the Aleutian Islands, and 
has been on duty in Alaska for the 
last two years. 


Abbott Coburn, president of the 
Globe Roofing Products Co., Inc., 
Whiting, Ind., has announced the pro- 
motion of Charles B. Sink to the posi- 
tion of assistant sales manager of the 
company, effective Oct. 1. 


Sam Wilson, Jr., son of Samuel Wil- 
son, secretary-treasurer of the Pa- 


cific National Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., is stationed in the Aleutian 
Islands as a member of the United 
States Navy. 


John and Ed Titcomb, sons of F. R. 
Titcomb, retired Tacoma, Wash., lum- 
berman, are both in the United States 
Army Air Corps. John is in Texas 
and Ed is in Indiana. 


Roderick C. Olzendam, Jr., son of 
Roderic C. Olzendam, of Tacoma, 
Wash., public relations director for 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., is sta- 


tioned somewhere in Alaska as a 
member of the forestry division of the 
United States Army. 


Philip Weyerhaeuser, son of J. P. 
Weyerhaeuser, Jr., executive vice 
president of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., Tacoma, Wash., is a member 
of the United States Marine Corps 
stationed in Seattle. 


Albert Steves III, former vice pres- 
ident and general manager of Ed 
Steves & Sons, and treasurer of 
Steves Sash & Door Co. both in San 
Antonio, Texas, but for the past 
eleven months stationed in Houston 
as assistant officer in charge assigned 





"E" Award 


The Angelina County Lumber Co., 
Keltys, Tex., received the Army-Navy 
“E” Award on Sept. 25 at impressive 
ceremonies arranged by William H. 
Guggolz, sales manager of the com- 
pany, and broadcast by KRBA. J. C. 
Dionne was master of ceremonies, and 
presentation of the award was made 
by Rear Adm. P. W. Foote. Because 
of a recent throat operation, President 
and General Manager E. L. Kurth’s 


speech in which he acknowledged the 
honor “with a feeling of gratitude 
that is difficult to express,” was read 
by D. W. Thompson, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Lieut. Col. Edward S. Thomas, post 
engineer, Camp Fannin, Tex., pre- 
sented the “E” pins, which were ac- 
cepted in behalf of the employees by 
R. J. Smith of the sawmill depart- 
ment. 








Member of 
Western P’ 



































































































































Seated on the platform at the Army-Navy Production Award presentation 
ceremonies of the Angelina County Lumber Co., Keltys, Texas—Left to right: 
Employee representatives Arch Johnson, Josephus Sovis, R. J. Smith and Irvin 
Rowe; Jack C. Dionne (speaking), Master of Ceremonies; S. W. Stevens, lum- 
ber adviser, WPB, Houston; Rev. O. W. Hooper, Keltys, Tex.; Lieut. Nance, 
Incentive Division, U. S. Navy, Houston; Rear Adm. P. W. Foote, Inspector 
of Naval Materials, U.S.N., Houston; E. L. Kurth, president, Angelina County 
Lumber Co., Keltys; Lt. Col. Edw. S. Thomas, Post Engineer, Camp Fannin, 
Tex.; Eli Wiener, chairman of the board, Angelina County Lumber Co.; S. W. 
Henderson, Jr., vice president, Angelina County Lumber Co.; Jack Wiener, 
Shreveport, La.; William Wiener, Shreveport, La.; Sam C. Sellars, superin- 
tendent, Angelina County Lumber Co., and W. H. Guggolz, sales manager, 
Angelina County Lumber Co. 



































AMERICAN SAW MILLS Are Helping Cut Our Way to Victory 


While we are producing sawmill and woodworking 
machinery 24 hours a day for the Army and Navy 
we also have available equipment for the individual 
sawmill 
priority ratings. 

Have you seen our new catalogs describing in de- 
tail our NEW MODERNIZED line of sawmill and 
woodworking machinery? We will gladly mail you 
either one or both on request. 





























operator and woodworking shop having 


We Manufacture: 
THE MONARCH UNI-POINT RADIAL SAW 


Saw Mills Shingle Machines Shapers 
Edgers Bolters Jointers 
Trimmers Planers Band Saws 
Swing Saws Saw Benches Lathes 
Lumber Rolls Mortisers Sanders 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 


55 Main St., HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
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Home of 


UINCY 


QUALITY 


Selects 
Shop Lumber 
Pattern Lumber 
Mouldings 
Common Boards 
Dimension 
@®ee 

Planing Mill 


‘ox Factory 
Moulding Factory 





California 
Sugar Pine and Ponderosa 


Quincy Lbr. Co., Inc., 


Quincy, California 


Sales Office 
Quincy, California 
0. C. Morris, Sales Mgr. 
Mills at 
Quiney, California 
Sloat, California 


Member of 
Western Pine 











ty Drives’ em in at 
FAL machine-gun speed 
~ 4 


MILLER 


2) 


Speed up Victory! Glaze with one hand. Efficient from 
EVERY position and angle. Securely holds clips of 100 
DIAMOND POINTS which won’t bend or corrode and drive 
into hardest wood e Red Devil Diamond Points %" and '4" are 
available in boxes of fifty sticks of 100 each (5,000 points). 


LANDON P. SMITH, Inc. « IRVINGTON, N. J., U.S.A. 


AND COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Band Sawn 


Glaziers and Painters Tools and Machines Since 1872 


-McDUFFEE 


Lumber Sales Corporation 
a || (Dana E. McDuffee) 


528 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, 5 
Wholesalers of -- 


PONDEROSA PINE 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE FIR 
DOUGLAS FIR 


SELLING THE PRODUCTS OF 


*THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY 
McCloud, Calif. 
*THE SHEVLIN-HIXON COMPANY 
Bend, Oregon 


."Member of the Western Pine Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 





Hardwoods 





We are Operating Six Band-Mills 
Forty-eight Hours per Week for 
VICTORY 


JACKSON 
TENNESSEE 


SELMA 
ALABAMA 





























DISTRIBUTORS OF 


SHEVLIN PINE 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. 4 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
900 First National Soo Line Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1604 Graybar Bidg. 1863 LaSalle-Wacker Bidg. 
Mohawk 4-9117 Telephone Central 9182 


ia 


SPECIES 
PONDEROSA PINE 
(PINUS PONDEROSA) 


SUGAR (Genuine White) PINE 
(PINUS LAMBERTIANA} 




















SAN FRANCISCO 
1930 Monadnock Bidg. 
Exbrook 7041 





| Fas Fae Warder 
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to the Houston Office of Officer Pro- 
curement, has been promoted from 
first lieutenant to captain. 


Philip Garland, vice president and 
general manager of the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Plywood Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
has been appointed Tacoma chairman 
for the Committee on Economic De- 
velopment, a national organization 
which is devoting its activity primar- 
ily to post war industrial problems. 


E. J. Scofield, secretary of the 
Royal Lumber Co., with main office in 
Osage, Iowa, has informed the Amer- 
ican Lumberman that the company’s 
yards at Ayrshire and at Graettinger, 
Iowa, have been sold to the Wisconsin 


Lumber Co. of Storm Lake, Iowa. The 
new owners now are in possession and 
operating the yards. 

Robert Lloyd, president of the Mu- 
tual Fir Column Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
directed the third war loan bond cam- 
paign activities of the forest products 
division of the Tacoma and Pierce 
county war finance committee. His 
chief assistant was Paul Barber, Ta- 
coma timber and log dealer. 

A certificate of incorporation has 
been filed with the North Carolina 
secretary of state for Cowan & Mit- 
chell Lumber Co. of Durham, N. C., 
to deal in lumber of every kind and 
nature; authorized capital stock $100,- 





THE THIN-GLUE-LINE, 






WORKS 5m vou 


EMING 
Veco ALWAYS, 








WO HEATING 
NO MIXING 








1, FOR RETAIL 


Favorite with home- 
craftsmen, carpen- 
ters, schools, hotel 


and hospital mainte- 
nance men. 








GALLON, 5-GALLON, 
15-GALLON, 30-GALLON, 
55-GALLON 





Attractive 3-color counter dis- 
play furnished free; mounts one- 
quarter pint can. 





WO WASTE 
NO CHILLED JOINTS 


kg 


V4 PINT, '/2 PINT, 
PINT, QUART 


FOR MILLWORK 


A genuine liquid hide glue 
that comes to you ready- 
to-use. 

No loss of strength or 
spread; no loss from sour- 
ing or waste of unused mix- 
tures; no chilled joints. 





Every 
Drop 


000, authorized subscribed stock $12, 
000 by D. C. Mitchell, Jr., R. H, 
Cowan, and Ida C. Cowan, all of Dur. 
ham. 


Encinitas Lumber Co., Encinitas, 
Calif., has been purchased by Eugene 
Gauthier, who has served as manager 
of the Bauer Lumber Co. at Carlsbad, 
Calif., since 1932. 


Robert C. Sand has acquired a half 
interest in the Cole Door & Plywood 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., from Robert 
A. Cole. The business is now being 
operated under the joint management 
of Cole and Sand, having changed 
name from Cole Door & Sash Co. un- 
der which name Cole had operated the 
firm since 1938. 


George H. Zimmerman, associated 
with Wm. Cameron & Co., Inc., Waco, 
Texas, and past president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas, has 
been appointed by Governor Coke 
Stevenson as a member of the Texas 
Postwar Economic Planning Commis- 
sion. 


Nichol Ward and his son, Sidney, 
who for the last eleven years have 
operated the N. & S. Lumber Co. near 
Auburn, Wash., have sold their mill 
to the board of commissioners of King 
county, Wash., who intend to move 
the plant to a site near Bow Lake, 
where it will be operated principally 
to produce bridge timbers. 


T. Brady Saunders, president of 
Miller Manufacturing Co., Richmond, 
Va., has been elected to the board of 
directors of the First and Merchants 
National Bank. He also is president 
of the Emporia Manufacturing Co., 
Emporia, Va., and the Virginia Manu- 
facturers Association, having been 
named to head the latter organization 
in October, 1941. In addition, he is 
an active member of the Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce and the Rich- 
mond Rotary Club and is a former 
president of the Builders’ Exchange 
of Richmond. 


Kenneth Smith, executive vice pres- 
ident, California Redwood Association, 
San Francisco, J. F. McGovern of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Calif., and 
I. G. Utschig of the Union Lumber 
Co., Fort Bragg, Calif., have returned 


from a business trip of several weeks’ 


duration to Douglas fir mills in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


E. C. Enste, who comes to Balti- 
more from the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road, has been appointed lumber agent 
for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
succeeding the late S. M. Elder who 
had held the position for forty-one 
years and had won the regard of lum- 
ber shippers to a marked degree. 


J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Jr., executive 
vice president of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., and G. E. Karlen, of the 
Karlen-Davis and Eatonville Lumber 
companies, have been named chall- 
man and associate chairman, respec- 
tively, of the corporations division of 
the 1944 Tacoma, Wash., Community- 
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rosby 


For war use now, but for peace use later. 
The Crosby name on a piece of lumber is 
a guarantee of quality in war or peace. 


ROSBY LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


Crosby, Mississippi 














J pail TRIMS 
44 TRADEMARKED 


CHROMEDGE 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





In B & T Metal Trims trademarked Chromedge, the lustrous 
Permanent beauty which metals alone can produce is translated 
into trims that are unsurpassed in both decorative and fune- 
tional value. Preparing for the day when B &T will turn again 


from vital war work to the fab- 

tieation of quality metal trims, STILL AVAILABLE 

We are planning still further im- Many rolled metal trims for 

Provements in the utility, a variety of requirements, 
from stocks on hand before 


beauty, and service for which 
the name Chromedge has won war. Immediate shipment. 
Write today for details. 


The g] Metals Company 


COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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We are proud of our reputation for furnishing 
uniform grades of southern pine and hard- 
wood. With 43 years’ experience, we know the 
lumber business. 
framing, boards, shed stock, timbers. 
car of pine may include oak flooring. 


Send us your inquiries for 


Mixed 


WOOD LUMBER CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OF PINE & HARDWOOD 








(ACID TEST FOR WESTERN PINES 


The continual study of the chemical properties of 
Idaho White Pine, Ponderosa Pine and Sugar Pine 
in our Research Laboratory divulges many of na- 
ture’s'secrets. It results in discoveries that make for 
increased usefulness and even better performance 
of these fine woods. 











—_ 





In these wartime days, as in the days of peace, the 
Western Pine Association Research Laboratory is 
constantly experimenting to determine new values, 
new uses, and to improve manufacturing procedures 
for the Western Pines. 


WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


Yeon Building, Portland (4) Oregon 


*Idaho White Pine *Ponderosa Pine *Sugar Pine 


NGS a ARE THE WESTERN hiicinaciclnacille 


69 

















War Chest campaign which will start 
the last of October. Their section 
leaders will include L. B. Macdonald, 
manager of the Builders’ Lumber & 
Millwork Co.; W. W. Kilworth, presi- 
dent of the Washington Handle Co.; 
Paul W. Billings, manager of the 
Mountain Lumber Co.; E. G. Griggs, 
II, president of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co. and Roderic Olzen- 
dam, public relations director for the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


The Monon Lumber Co., a retail 
lumber yard of Monon, Ind., ceased to 
exist as a corporation on Sept. 30, its 
assets being transferred to a partner- 
ship under the same firm style—Mo- 
non Lumber Co., Not Incorporated. 


The partnership will consist of the 
same personnel as the corporation in 
a slightly different arrangement of 
partnership agreement and property 
ownership, with the same manage- 
ment. G. Russell Dye will be general 
manager of the partnership, with full 
scope of authority. 

John E. Wool Lumber Co., Inc., 
Norfolk, Va., with maximum capital 
of $50,000, has been chartered by the 
Virginia corporation commission to 
deal in lumber. John E. Wool of 
Norfolk, is president. 

The Mayr Brothers logging crew of 
30 men, engaged in logging war- 
needed spruce in the Queets district 
on Grays Harbor, Wash., won the 









1. A little Santobrite has always gone a long way 
towards preventing big losses from sap stain. But 
now that raw materials for Santobrite are needed 
elsewhere in the war effort, the little Santobrite 
still available must be stretched even farther. 





3. Maintain dipping solution at the required 
strength at all times. Weak solutions may fail to 
control stain and Santobrite used in this way is 
largely wasted. Adequate roofing of dipping vat 
keeps out rain, prevents dilution. 





FOLLOW GOOD 


DIPPING PRACTICES 





2. Dip lumber immediately after it is sawed. A 
delay of more than twenty-four hours makes it 
possible for the stain organisms to penetrate the 
wood beyond the depth which the treating solu- 
tion will penetrate. 





4. These and many more practical suggestions for 
controlling sap stain are contained in the 24-page 
book illustrated above. If you have not already 


done so, write for your copy: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals 


Division, St. Louis, Missouri 








pi FOR EXCELLENCE TheArmy- 
‘E’’ burgee with two stars, 
am AA recognition by the Army 
and the Navy of especially meritorious 
production of war materials’’ over 
two-year period, flies over Monsanto's 
executive offices in St. Louis and over 
Monsanto plants at Anniston, Ala., and 
avy Pro- 
duction Award also has been won by 

five Monsanto plants at St. Louis, Mo. 
> Texas, and 


‘ : Monsanto, Tenn. The Army- 


Monsanto, Il'., K 
Springfield, Mass. 


arnac! 


” Ae 
MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 


SERVING INOUSTAY.. WHICH SERVES MANKING 
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Grays Harbor bond buying “champion. 
ship” for the Third War Loan drive, 
according to C. Stuart Polson, Grays 
Harbor lumberman who directed the 
campaign in that section, by buying 
$6,400 in bonds, This, according to 
Polson, represented 80 percent of the 
crew’s payroll for September. 


Paul E. McGill and others of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., purchased the plant of 
the Ernsberger Lumber Co., Mentone, 
Ind., and took possession Oct. 1. Clark 
Ernsberger had been engaged in the 
lumber business in Mentone for nearly 
35 years and was assisted by his son, 
Donald, during most of that period. 


W. W. Forrest, formerly lumber 
buyer at Richmond (Calif.) Yard No. 
2 of the Permanent Metals Corp., has 
been appointed chief buyer in charge 
of lumber purchases for the four 
Kaiser Company local shipyards, with 
offices in Oakland, Calif. Mr. Forrest 
was formerly a partner in the Tilden- 
Forrest Lumber Co. at Richmond. 


Bloedel, Stewart & Welch Ltd., lum- 
ber and logging operators of British 
Columbia, have taken over the opera- 
tion of the Arrowview Hotel at Port 
Alberni from T. Gattman on a lease 
basis for the exclusive use of em- 
ployees of the company’s mill. 


Fire of undetermined origin swept 
through the lumber yard of the North 
Hollywood Lumber Co., North Holly- 
wood, Calif., on Oct. 3, causing dam- 
age estimated at $50,000. 


State Forester of Alabama J. M. 
Stauffer has announced that during 
the fiscal year July 1, 1942, to June 
30, 1943, denuded lands in Alabama 
were reforested with 2,795,800 seed- 
ling trees. All but 4,200 of these 
young pine and hardwood trees were 
one-year-old seedlings. Future Farm- 
ers of America and 4-H Clubs of the 
State shared in the distribution of 
these seedlings for a nominal charge 
just sufficient to cover the packing, 
handling, and shipping charges. The 
purpose of distributing these trees to 
the farm youth organizations is to en- 
courage the youth of our country to 
exercise greater interest in forestry 
and timber growing and in the eco- 
nomic values involved. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hoftyzer of 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio, celebrated their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary on Sept. 
19 by holding open house at thelr 
home near there. Mr. Hoftyzer is 
president and general manager of the 
Olmsted Falls Lumber Co. The couple 
has two children, Mrs. R. L. Bates of 
Socorro, N. M., and Hazel, who is as- 
sociated with her father. 


F. A. Toste, southern California 
manager for Kilpatrick & Co. of Wil- 
mington, Calif., returned to Los An- 
geles Oct. 1 from a business trip to 
mills in the Northwest. 


Philip Garland, Jr., and George 
Garland, sons of Philip Garland, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Oregon-Washington Plywood Corp., 
Tacoma, Wash., are both members of 
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The ROSS System of Carriers and 
ag =e Lift-trucks will do it for you. Call 


_ —_— 41} 


a 5) nearest representative for facts. 


‘ROSS 























CARRIER CO. 


Seattle @ Portland @ San Francisco @ Vancouver, B.C. @ Pine Bluff, Ark. @ New York City @ Hoboken, N. J. ® Factory — Benton Harbor, Mich. 
_SSesiercaasete 


LANE: 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 





















NEW 
LOGGING TRAILERS 
AVAILABLE 
The Government has authorized S AW AA i L L LS ~— 

Fruehauf to produce light, me- 
dium and heavy-duty logging AVAILABLE FOR 


Trailers—both single-axle and » R Oo MPT DELIVE RY 


tandem-axle types. Available for 





Sturdy and dependable. Fast, accurate saw- 


} 
immediate delivery through Frue- ing assured. ) | 
hauf Branches to anyone with a Carriages running on roller bearings. Auto- 
Certificate of Transfer PD-32]. matic pawl release on set head. Fast, power- 


ful dogs. _Friction or Belt Feed, as preferred. 

See your Fruehauf Branch for Ball Bearing arbor, and roller bearing Feed- 
é ; ne ar works if desired. 

assistance in filing for a certifi- Various sizes and dogs to meet your needs. 


cate. 
years’ experience in building Saw 
85 Mills and woodworking machinery. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY LANE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Detroit MONTPELIER, VT. 




































Old ways of logging have given place 

to the new. Mill methods have changed. But the 

7 high quality of Polson lumber never has changed. 

Sitka Spruce and Douglas Fir direct from our forests. Rail and water 
shipments. 


POLSON LUMBER & SHINGLE MILLS 


Division of Polson Logging Co. HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 
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We specialize in 


PONDEROSA 
PINE 


LUMBER 
CUT STOCK 
MOULDINGS 
BOX SHOOK & 
SPECIAL MOULDINGS 


ALSO industrial lumber 
and ladder stock. Try us 
out on your next inquiry. 


Hemlock 
Douglas Fir 
Sitka Spruce 
Port Orford Cedar 


Pine Saw Mills . . . . Canby, Calif. 
Box Shook Factory . . Alturas, Calif. 
Moulding Factory . Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Re-Manufacturing Plant . Elgin, Ore. 


e 
ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 


Ralph L.Smith 


Lumber Co. 


1635 Dierks Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





"PHONE VICTOR 4143 
Member of Western Pine Assn. 
Member of National Wooden Box Assn. 
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the United States Army. Philip Gar- 
land, Jr., is training as an aviation 
cadet at San Marcos, Texas, and 
George Garland is in the infantry at 
Camp Roberts, Calif. 

The Wheeling Corrugating Co., 


Wheeling, W. Va. will now fly the 
Army-Navy “E” flag with the White 





by the Ohio Secretary of State with 
authority to issue 250 shares of no 
par value common stock, principals 
being Phil L. Abram, D. M. Holtwick, 
and Ernest Abram. 


Charles A. Macdonald, who has been 
associated with the lumber business 
for the past forty years, has resigned 





B. C. Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., 
and its affiliate, 
the Westminster 
Shook Mills Ltd., 
operate two of 
the finest saw- 
mills and lumber 
manufacturing 
plants in Canada, 
situated on the 
Fraser River in 


New Westminster, B. C. 





In 1936 they installed one of the first Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns in Canada. Their 
drying facilities now consist of nineteen Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns, all of which were 
installed by Moore-Cawston Dry Kiln Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


Their annual kiln drying capacity now exceeds 85,000,000 board feet. 


The fact that 


there are more than a million and a quarter feet of lumber being dried in the kilns at 
any one time, and that the trackage in the kilns, green tracks, and cooling sheds totals 
more than two miles, gives a picture of the size of their drying operations. 





Star, as the men and women of the 
plant for the second time have won 
the Production Award, according to 
announcement by Robert P. Patterson, 
Under Secretary of War. 

Signal Lumber & Materials Co. has 
been organized at Long Beach, Calif., 
by Lloyd D. Milne, Joseph M. Joosten, 
and W. S. McCray. 


Walter A. Stippich, Wichita, Kan., 
commission lumberman, left Los An- 
geles for home on Sept. 27, after com- 
pleting a 30 day business trip in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington. 


Ten days after Walter R. Pearlman 
of San Francisco and Harold Ward of 
Fresno purchased the Northeutt Lum- 
ber Co. mill and box factory at Red- 
ding, Calif., the mill was destroyed by 
fire, with loss estimated at $30,000. 
The box factory was saved from the 
flames. The new owners have pur- 
chased the mill of the old Shasta 
Sugar Pine Co., where operations are 
continuing. The new firm name is 
Shasta Box Co. 


The mill, lumber stocks, and dry 
kiln of The Adams Lumber Co. at 
Pound, Va., were destroyed by fire 
Sept. 12, with loss of about $25,000, 
partially covered by insurance. Lee 
Adams is principal owner and mana- 
ger. 


The Hillsboro Lumber Co., Hills- 
boro, Ill., has been sold by H. H. Son- 
nemann of Vandalia, IIl., to Jesse C. 
Bremer, of Hillsboro. T. Houston 
King, local manager, will continue in 
charge of the business. 


Vanis Builders & Lumber Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio, has been incorporated 


from the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis., to retire from ac- 
tive work. For the past eighteen 
years he has been softwood sales man- 
ager for the firm. 


Marks Eighty-First Birthday 


Frank W. Mueller, for more than 
forty years president of the Mueller 
Lbr. Co., Davenport, Iowa, observed 
his 81st birthday on Oct. 8. Mr. Muel- 
ler still goes to 
his. office regu- 
larly every day. 
He was born on 
the premises now 
occupied by the 
warehouses of the 
Mueller Lumber 
Co., which during 
September of this 
year marked its 
75th anniversary. 

In 1883 when 
Mr. Meuller’s 
father became 
sole owner of the 
business, Frank W. left the State 
University of Iowa to go into business 
with his father. Frank W.’s_ two 
brothers, Edward C. and William L., 
soon after entered the business, which 
in 1892 became known as Christian 
Mueller & Sons. After the death of 
the father in 1901, the Mueller Lum- 
ber Co. was incorporated and Frank 
W. was made president, which office 
he has been holding ever since. After 
the death of his two brothers, their 
places were taken over by their sons 
—Walter E. and Ben C. Mueller—the 
former vice president and treasurer, 
and the latter secretary. 

Mr. Mueller has no particular hob- 





Frank W. Mueller 
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Pine Logs On Way to 
Anaconda Mills 


Anaconda PONDEROSA 


Look at those logs. No wonder Anaconda 











DREADNAUGHT| FLOOR 
SANDERS 



















por Profitable Rental Service 


Available: While our manufacturing facilities 
are entirely devoted to war work, we have suc- 
ceeded in our endeavor to help out our customers 
in securing and thoroughly reconditioning a number 
of used sanders. These machines are guaranteed 
to give reliable service and are available immedi- 
ately. Some new models may also be had on 
WPB approval (details on request). If you 
need a sander write AT ONCE! 


Service and Parts are adequate to 

















5 take care of all DREADNAUGHT models. 
Ponderosa has long been a favorite lumber DREADNAUGHT 
with thousands of buyers. Ready-Cut Sandpaper Sheets 
: nee . . immediately available. MODEL D-8 
While war conditions are now handicapping 
our usual service, we'll be back with same Consult Us on Any Floor HIGH SPEED 
reliable quality, same good service as soon Sanding Problem. HIGH PRO- 
Gov ent ds for lumb ill it We want to be as helpful DUCTION 
as ernment needs for lumber will permit. as possible. And remember,  seepiin lle 
Member of the Western Pine Ass‘n pt —_ AVAILABLE 
after the war pb og 
A ff fA FACTORY 
\IT)A COPPER Manus. Co a 
1 MACHIN 
INU BONNER. MONTANA MMB CLARKE SANDING MACHINE CO. “ 
DEPT. A-L MUSKEGON, MICH. 
£ e els e ete ese e e e e 
Pacific National is AKK, AUF AND CO R COMPA 
furnishing strong Yubuc owe 
and sturdy Douglas - 
epere ey; 


Fir timbers up to 
136’ long for ship 
keels and s pars, 
stiff-leg derricks and 
other war uses. 


In wartime Pacific 
National is 


ninr ee 
laining the same 
quality standards as 


mM peacetime. 


Pacific National 
LUMBER COMPANY 
COVOOOAL Ler WTO IL ciel. 
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ALL PARTS ARE CHEMICALLY TREATED 





NO STICK NO RATTLE NO CHATTER 


THE BILT-WELL 


SUPERIOR 


UNIT WOOD 
WINDOW 





SMOOTH SLIDING . NOT 
AFFECTED BY SWELLING 








SASH CAN BE INSERTED Wit 
(WEATHERSTRP IN PLACE 








LEAK-PROOF CUSHION TYPE 
SPRING WEATHERSTE® 





ALL WEATHERSTRW 
AALY APPUED AT FACTORY 








SASH REMOVABLE 
(WITHOUT LOOSENING 
WEATHERSTRIPFING 
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bies. He says: “I enjoyed golf, but 
as I never got beyond the consolation 
class, I gave it up when I reached the 
age of seventy.” Good music has al- 
ways appealed to Mr. Mueller and he 
has been privileged to hear all the 
best artists in this country and in 
Europe. He has spent much time in 
travel, having been in 44 of our 48 
States and having made six trips to 
Europe. 

Mr. Mueller has a beautiful home 
just outside of the Davenport city lim- 
its, and with the exception of going 
to the office for a few hours every 
day, he now seldom leaves it. His 
family consists of his wife, a 


daughter, and two grandchildren. His 
son-in-law, a colonel in the U. S. 
Army, Provost Marshal for the State 
of Missouri, died suddenly a year ago 
while in service. 


New Wholesale Company 


The Mason-Osborne Lumber Co., 
Inc., is the title of a new wholesale 
unit chartered Oct. 1 at Boston, Mass., 
with John Mason of Rochester, N. Y., 
as president; David N. Osborne of 
Boston as vice president and treas- 
urer, and B. E. MacKay as secretary. 
The new company takes over the 
offices of A. C. Crombie Lumber Co. of 
Boston at 115 Chauncey street, and 





mopping. 








BIG SELLING Season Now On-- 


Place Your ABESTO Order Today! 


Live lumber dealers everywhere are helping home 
owners and farmers make their roofs leak-tight 
with Abesto BEFORE COLD WEATHER. Abesto 
is the fast selling cold process material used. 


For Laying New Built-up Roofs 
For Repairing Old Roofs 


Abesto is easy to apply—no hot kettle—no hot 
Abesto is durable. Abesto insures posi- 
tive satisfaction. There’s only ONE Abesto. Sell 
the genuine. 


Send today for complete information and specifications. 


Abesto Manufacturing Co., “\ian”’ 


Look for the name on the container. 











N ORTH | 
HARDWoan 
SOFT Woops 


CAYUTA BRAND 
HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


MAHOGANY Z 
WALNUT 
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cap. 2500000 : 
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Di 000009 ' 
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tomer 


We have been many years building 
up our reputation for quality and cus- 
satisfaction. 
that under current operating and sup- 
ply conditions we are unable to meet 
even the needs of our regular custo- f/, A 
mers. whose forbearance we solicit. J 


It distresses us 
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Pine Plame Lauer Grapes 





Cyprress 
Hardwoods 


AIR-DRIED or 
KILN-DRIED 


cilities. 
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Solid or Mixed Cars of Pine, 
Hardwoods, Oak Flooring. 


Complete Planing Mill fa- 
Modern fan-type 
cross-circulating Dry Kilns. 


Plants at DeKalb, Miss., 
Notasulga, Ala., Ozark, Ala. 


‘BELL BUILDING ~W 
Pine MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Serving the lumber trade 
since 1899. 





will act as its agent in New England. 
It will handle a general line of lumber 
at wholesale, with emphasis on East- 
ern softwoods. Both Mason and Os- 
borne were associated many years 
with the Blanchard Lumber Co. of 
Boston but for the past two years had 
been active in the Crombie company, 
the former as its New York State 
representative and the latter as man- 
ager of its New England interests 
centered at Boston. John Mason is 
president of the Empire State Lumber 
Salesmen’s Association. 


Dean of Cook County 
Association 


Joseph L. Strong, secretary of the 
Lumber Trade Association of Cook 
County and sec- 
retary - treasurer 
of the Lumber- 
men’s Golf Asso- 
ciation of Chi- 
cago for the past 
fourteen years, 





Joseph L. Strong 





with offices in 
Chicago’s loop, 
has been con- 
nected with the 
lumber industry 
since 1886. He 
started with Hol- 
brook Co., dealers 
in hardwood lumber, as accountant 
and left that company to join the 
Crandall & Leavitt Co. in the hard- 
wood department, as salesman. He 
later took a position as salesman with 
E. Sondheimer Co., traveling east, 
and in 1893 became connected with 
George E. Wood Lumber Co. as ac- 
countant and subsequently became 
secretary and general manager of the 
company in charge of operations at 
its plant at Caryville, Fla., until the 
company liquidated. In 1917 Mr. 
Strong became associated with the 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation as auditor, which organization 
wound up its affairs after the NRA 
days. Mr. Strong then opened an 
office and carried on association mat- 
ters in his own name, representing the 
retail lumber dealers in Chicago and 
Cook County until 1939, when the 
Lumber Trade Association of Cook 
County was organized, of which Mr. 
Strong is still secretary. 

In 1891 Mr. Strong married Estella 
C. Cresap of Ohio. They became the 
parents of a son and a daughter. The 
son died in 1922 as a result of World 
War I. 


Retires 


The Hanna Lumber & Grain Co., 
Hanna, Ind., has been sold to the La 
Porte County Farm Bureau Associa- 
tion, Inc., whose main office is in La 
Porte, Ind. The entire plant will be 
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operated by the new company under 
the local management of Norman 
Schmidt. 

Frank L. Yeoman, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Hanna Lumber & Grain 
Co. and manager of the company for 
the past thirty-two years, is retiring 
from business because of poor health. 
With his wife, he expects to look after 
their farm near Hanna and will do a 
little traveling and fishing when the 
opportunity presents itself. 





Eventful Two Days 

Don S. Mongomery, energetic sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and Hoo-Hoo 
Snark of the Universe, has been cele- 
brating his birthday anniversary on 
October 8 for something more than 
two score years. This year’s celebra- 
tion was a departure from any of its 
predecessors, and a highlight in the 
succession that perhaps will never be 
equalled again. On that day Don was 
operated upon to correct an oto scloro- 
sis. Patient doing exceptionally well, 
resting at Wesley Memorial Hospital, 
Chicago. On same day his daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Louise Iber, gave birth to 
a nine pound daughter, Susan, at nine 
o’clock in the morning. Note the nines 
as a tribute by daughter and grand- 
daughter to the Snark. On morning 
of the ninth, son-in-law, Lieut. Wil- 
liam Justus Iber, sailed for overseas 
duty. To Mrs. Montgomery, orchids 
for taking care of Ellen Iber, 2% 
years old, and keeping tab on Don in 
one hospital and Mrs. Iber in another. 





New Personnel Manager 

J. F. Coleman, vice president and 
general manager of Kinzua Pine Mills 
Co., Kinzua, Ore., announces that Har- 
old Hegdahl has been promoted to 
head the company’s personnel depart- 








W. A. (Bill) Duncan, head of the Duncan 
Lumber Co., Seattle, is a hard working 
lumber wholesaler who can always be found 
at his desk in the White Building except 
during the duck hunting season. Otherwise 
his hobby is more work. Here he is at his 
mountain cabin fighting the weeds with the 
old reliable scythe. 





ment, succeeding Morris Wilson, re- 
signed. 

Mr. Hegdahl has been with Kinzua 
for a number of years. He started in 
the planing mill, was brought into the 
office as payroll clerk, which position 
he held for five years prior to the 
present promotion. 

Kinzua maintains a well set up per- 
sonnel department which has com- 
plete charge of employee relations. 
When a man or a woman applies for 
employment, he or she fills out an ap- 
plication form, giving such essential 
information as previous employment 
and record, education, family details, 
social security, etc. 

When a department foreman re- 


quires additional help he makes a 
requisition to the personnel depart- 
ment. Where possible men are pro- 
moted or assigned from other depart- 
ments. The policy is to promote com- 
pany employees whenever opportunity 
offers. When a new man is brought 
in, usually an interview between the 
applicant and department foreman is 
arranged. Every new employee is 
taken on a 30 day apprentice period 
and, if everything is satisfactory, be- 
comes a regular employee at the end 
of the first month. 

The personnel department has 
charge of the maintenance, repair, 
and supervision of the company’s 
houses for employees, and maintains 








Fell, Buck and Limb Trees Faster 


Get Shorter Stumps 


@ More Lumber Per Tree 


Don’t waste valuable time and hold up vital production waiting for lumberjacks .. . 
order your MALL Chain Saw now. You'll be astonished at the speed of this modern 
tool... the 2” stumps that mean more lumber per tree ... the ease and direction 
with which its operators can throw both pine and hardwood trees, and the almost 
unbelievable savings in time, labor and lumber on every operation. 


MALL Chain Saws are easy to start, easy to handle and use very little fuel. The 
360-degree index permits horizontal, vertical or any angle cuts. The automatic 
clutch prevents engine stalling when saw is pinched or forced too hard, eliminating 
hand-clutch control. Safety guard on all models. Electric or gasoline engine driven 
sharpeners permit sharpening in shop or field. 


Write at once for literature and prices. Demonstrations can 
be arranged. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7733 South Chicago Ave. Chicago 19, Ill. 
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Cuapman & Dewey 
LUMBER CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Manufacturers of “C & D” Brand 


OAK FLOORING 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


From 


FAMOUS ST. FRANCIS BASIN 
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TO ULC 












LINDSEY 


Self-Loading 
Skidders 


are used with 
either team or 
tractor. On 
short hauls, 
snaking, and 
bunching logs, 
they are unex- 
celled. 


LINDSEY 
WAGON CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Laurel, - Miss. 


Pat SPLRR " 
fan Position 





mn > 


GWU 


Soft Old-Growth UPPERS and 
Vertical-Grained CLEARS. K-D, 
Smooth-end-trimmed COMMON. 


OREGON - AMERICAN 


LUMBER CORPORATION 
VERNONIA, OREGON 


MU) TOT | OAT} OTT TMM 
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general watchfulness over the com- 
munity interests and recreational fa- 
cilities. 

The personnel department is cred- 
ited with maintaining a high standard 
of community life and excellent em- 
ployee relationships. 


Lumberman in the News 


Rep. James William (Bill) Ful- 
bright, a partner in the Springfield 
Wagon Co. and 
president of J. H. 
Phipps Lumber 
Co., of Fayette- 
ville, Ark., was 
elected to Con- 
gress in the sum- 
mer of 1942 and 
assumed his du- 
ties in Washing- 
ton in January, 
1943. He received 
an A. B. Degree 
from University 
of Arkansas in 
1925; was award- 





Rep. J. W. Fulbright 


ed a Rhodes scholarship and attended 
Oxford University in England, obtain- 
ing A. B. and M. A. degrees in 1928. 
He received an LL.B. degree from 
George Washington University, Wash- 


ington, D. C., with distinction, in 
1933. In 1934 he was appointed spe- 
cial attorney for the Department of 
Justice and he taught law at George 
Washington University 1935-1936. 
After teaching law at the University 
of Arkansas from 1936 to 1939, he 
served as president until 1941, when 
he returned to private practice. Rep. 
Fulbright is married and has two 
children. He was on the University 
of Arkansas football team from 1922 
to 1925, was active in all school af- 
fairs, and was a member of many 
honor societies. 


Advisory Committees 
Appointed 


The Office of Price Administration 
on Oct. 1 announced the formation of 
two new five-man lumber industry ad- 
visory committees—the Western Red 
Cedar Lumber Industry Advisory 
Committee and the Sitka Spruce Lum- 
ber Industry Advisory Committee. The 
two committees will consult with OPA 
officials on pricing matters or when- 
ever advice and consultation on spe- 
cial situations are needed. 

Members of the Western Red Cedar 
Lumber Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee are L. S. Black, treasurer of Se- 
attle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing 
Co., Seattle, Wash.; M. J. Butler, sales 
manager of E. C. Miller Cedar Lum- 
ber Co., Aberdeen, Wash.; S. P. Johns, 
Jr., manager cedar sales, Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., Tacoma, Wash.; 
Paul R. Smith, president M. R. Smith 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle, Wash. 
and W. C. McMaster, president-mana- 
ger of McMaster Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Marysville, Wash., deceased (see 
Oct. 2 issue). 

Members of the Sitka Spruce Lum- 


ber Industry Advisory Committee are 
A. W. Hart, manager Hart Mill Co., 
Raymond, Wash.; F. H. Hulbert, man- 
ager American Mill Co., Aberdeen, 
Wash.; E. C. Kaune, manager Polson 


Lumber & Shingle Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash.; L. B. Morrison, manager 
Crown Zellerback Corp., Portland, 


Ore.; and E. W. Weiss, manager Mult- 
nomah Lumber & Box Sales Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 

“All these men are active in com- 
panies providing lumber of the type 
and species their committee repre- 
sents, and are well acquainted with 
operations and problems of the indus- 
try,” said OPA. “It is expected that 
their appointment will serve to fur- 
ther the good relationships between 
the Office of Price Administration and 
the lumber industry.” 


Collects Advertising Pencils 


Henry DeVoss of the purchasing de- 
partment of Buffelen Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co., Tacoma, Wash., has 
more than 3,200 advertising pencils, 
which, he believes, is the largest col- 
lection of this kind in the world. He 
started his collection in 1939, when he 





discovered he had accumulated a big 
box of pencils from individual pencils 
that salesmen had left with him. Then 
he started collecting in earnest. His 
collection includes pencils from Africa, 


Hawaii, Europe and other distant 
points. He made green fabric cov- 
ered boards 11 by 11 inches in size 
and placed his collection on them. He 
also made two cases to hold his pen- 
cils for exhibition purposes. 


Promoted 


The appointment of Morgan D. La- 
lor as assistant general sales mana- 
ger for Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., has been announced by J. 
Louis Reynolds, vice president and 
general sales manager in charge of 
the company’s foil division. Mr. Lalor 
formerly was head of the sales statis- 
tical department. 

Mr. Lalor is a specialist in market 
analysis. A graduate of John Hopkins 
University, he is a mechanical eng!- 
neer; he did graduate work at North- 
western University in accounting, 
marketing, and kindred subjects. Mr. 
Lalor will make his headquarters at 
the Richmond (Va.) office of the com- 
pany. 
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_, Obituaries 


Ww. C. ARRINGTON, president of W. 
c, Arrington & Co., Norfolk, Va., died 
recently; he had not been in good 
health for several years. “Captain” 
Bill, as he was affectionately known, 
was a director of the Virginia Build- 
ing Material Association from 1931 to 
1935. 


EUGENE A. BROWER, 77, owner of 
the Ames Lumber Co. and a resident of 
Denver, Colo., for 58 years, died Oct. 4 
in a local hospital, following a heart 
ittack. He had been associated with 
the lumber company since 1885. He is 
survived by a daughter, a grandson, 
ind a great-granddaughter. 

EDWARD P. EAGLES, 79, head of 
Kagles & Son lumber company, Albion, 
Ind., died recently in his home there, 
following a heart attack. He was also 
president of a bank and a former town- 
ship trustee. In 1927 he was repre- 
sentative in the Indiana legislature. 


The widow, a son, Brig. Gen. W. W. 
Eagles, with the American 7th Army 
in the Mediterranean area, and two 


daughters, survive. 

VIRGIL E. FRITZ, 36, manager and 
partner in the Fritz & Kemp Wood- 
working Co., Tacoma, Wash., died Sept. 
26 in a Tacoma hospital. Survivors in- 
clude his widow, two sons, his father, 
mother, and grandmother and two sis- 
ters. 


MONTE C. HAMMEL, 
to his retirement had been one of 
Cleveland’s leaders in the lumber in- 
dustry for more than forty years, died 
Sept. 24 at his home in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. Mr. Hammel was vice 
president and general manager of the 
Euclid Avenue Lumber Co., Cleveland, 
until he retired a few years ago. Sur- 
viving are his widow, Mrs. Jennie Ham- 


78, who prior 


mel, whom he married more than 57 
years ago; a daughter, a son, and a 
grandson, 

GEORGE A. HOUSTON, 462, general 


manager in charge of specialty 
lines of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
died suddenly on Sept. 30 at Vancouver, 
B. C., while attending a meeting of 
Weyerhaeuser officials. Mr. Houston 
was stricken with a heart attack short- 


sales 


ly after his arrival from St. Paul, 
where he made his headquarters. For 
several years he represented Long- 


Bell Lumber Co. in various important 
metropolitan markets and then as gen- 
eral sales manager with headquarters 
at Kansas City. He joined the Weyer- 


haeuser organization in 1936. He is 
survived by his widow, a son, and a 
sister, and two brothers, Homer and 


Earl; the latter is West Coast sales 
manager for Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Longview, Wash. 





CHARLES W. INMAN, 82, industrial- 
ist of Louisville, Ky., died of a heart 
attack Oct. 8, at his home in that city. 
At the time of his death, Mr. Inman 
was president of the Inman Furniture 
Co and formerly had operated the 
Inman Veneer & Panel Co. He is sur- 
Vived by his widow, one son, Harry 
Inman, associated with him in the busi- 
ness, and two grandchildren. 





ALFRED E. JELLEME, 67, president 
of the Anderson Lumber Co., Passaic, 
N. J., died Sept. 29; Mr. Jelleme, who 
had been in failing health for some 
time, died suddenly of a heart attack. 
His residence was in Ridgewood, N. J. 
“Al,” as he was affectionately known 
by his lumber friends, was a staunch 
association supporter and for many 
years a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Association. Surviving are his widow 
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and a brother, John Jelleme, Jr., owner 
of a Clifton (N.J.) woodworking indus- 
try. 


BERTON E. KILE, 76, president of 
Kile & Morgan Co., Providence, R. I., 
died Sept. 28 in a hospital there. He 
had homes in Providence, New London, 
N. H., and Winter Park, Fla. He was 
active in civic, fraternal and social or- 
ganizations. Surviving are his widow, 
a daugnter, and two grandchildren. 


W. E. LEE, 79, assistant secretary of 
the Powell Lumber Co., Lake Charles, 
La., died at his home there on Sept. 20. 
He had been seriously ill for the past 
several weeks. Mr. Lee was prominent 
in civic affairs and was active in busi- 
ness circles. His wife died two months 
ago. Survivors are two daughters. 


an official of 
the Brownlee Lumber Manufacturing 


J. J. LEFURGEY, 64, 


Co., Cedartown, Ga., died Oct. 1, fol- 
lowing a long illness. Survivors are 
his widow, a son, a daughter, and two 
grandchildren. 


PHILIP W. PATTERSON, partner in 
the Oregon City Lumber Co., Oregon 
City, Ore., died Sept. 16 in a hospital 
in Portland following an operation. He 
had been ill for several months. He 
was the son of Isaac Patterson, former 
governor of Oregon, and was a Captain 
in the infantry during World War I. 
In 1927 he became the partner of Wal- 
ter Buse in the ownership of six retail 
yards in the Portland area. His widow, 
a son, and a daughter survive him. 








CHARLES S. PETERSON, whose ex- 
perience in lumber manufacture and 





Car and Cargo 


PATRICK LUMBER CO. 


Terminal Sales Building, Portland, Oregon 


FOR 28 YEARS 


Producers and Shippers of 
Dependable Quality 


WESTERN LUMBER and PILING 


Teletypewriter PD-54 











Rely on Tremont 
for your after-war 
needs in Southern 
Pine, Southern 
Hardwoods, Oak, 
Beech and Pecan 
Flooring. 





HERBERT MOSS, 
General Sales Manager 


TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY 
Rochelle, La. 





BUY 
WAR BONDS 
and STAMPS 











Shepherd Lumber 
Corporation 


Manufacturers 
Southern Yellow Pine 
General Offices: 
Shepherd Bldg., 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Sales Office: 
815 Fisher Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Plants: 
Montgomery, Alabama 
McRae, Georgia 





Shepherd Brothers 
Company 


Wholesalers 
Southern Yellow Pine 
General Offices: 
Shepherd Bldg., 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Sales Offices: 
Jacksonville, Florida 
815 Fisher Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Wholesale and Distributing Yard: 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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Kansas City, Mo. 





SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TIMBERS e FACTORY 
YARD STOCK CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 

Reliable Shippers 31 Years 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 











LEMIEUX BROS., INC. 


FORESTERS--TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS--CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-22 Maritime Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











DYKE BROS. 


Mfrs. and Jobbers of Building Materials 
Little Rock, Ark. Dallas, Texas 
Fort Smith, Ark. Texarkana, U. S. A. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Memphis, Tenn. 
Kansas City, Mo. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Joplin, Mo. New Orleans, La. 
Shreveport, La. B ham, Ala. 
Houston, Texas 


CORINTH "co." 


CORINTH, MISS. 


Sawmills, Edgers 
Smooth End Trimmers 
Mill Supplies 


C. V. CLARKE 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Long experience plus modern methods 


605 First Federal Savings & Loan Bldg. 
P. O. Box 1385 Jackson, Mississippi 





LOOSE LEAF TALLY BOOKS 


HEETS with Waterproof Lines 
bag ond Getsieg oni Request 


ds Car Movers Hammer Stamps 
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FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2135 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO. itt. 








Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board R 








Direct Importers of 


BALSA WOOD 


Balsa Substitutes 


Available Without Restrictions 


F.C. LUTHI & CO.. .222,Balter Bids. 


"7 NEW ORLEANS. LA. 
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thorough familiarity with the eventual 
end-uses of lumber by customers in 
widely separated parts of the country 
made him an authority on lumber man- 
ufacture and grading, died Sept. 17 
from a stroke suffered the previous 
day; he retired almost three years ago 
because of failing health. His last work 
for Potlatch Forests, Inc., Lewiston, 
Idaho, with which company he had 
been associated, was as lumber buyer 
from smaller mills. He leaves two sons. 


LIEUT. JOHN E. PUTMAN, 25, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Putman of 
Seattle, Wash., was killed in action 
Aug. 10, in the North African area. He 
was a first lieutenant in the U. S. In- 
fantry and had participated in the land- 
ing at Casa Blanca, Nov. 8, 1942, and 
took part in the Tunisian campaign 
and the invasion of Sicily. He was 
wounded on the Sicilian Beach, July 10, 
and was awarded the Purple Heart. In 
June, 1941, he graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Washington and at that time 
was commissioned a second lieutenant 
in the army. Lieut. Putman is survived 
by his mother and father, and a sister. 
His father is owner of the Colonial 
Cedar Co. 


JOHN L. RETTING, 


74, founder and 
president of the 


Evans & Retting Lum- 
ber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., died at 
his home there on Sept. 26, as the re- 
sult of a heart attack. He was stricken 
two days previous while at work. He 
was an outdoor enthusiast, and active 
in fraternal organizations. A veteran 
lumber dealer, he had engaged in man- 
ufacturing and wholesale operations 
for many years, acting as a supplier 
for many Grand Rapids furniture fac- 
tories. Surviving are two sons and 
two sisters. 


WALTER B. (“BERNIE”) SHELTON, 
head of the Shelton Planing Mill Co, 
Henderson (Ky.), died suddenly Oct. 2, 
from a heart attack. He is survived 
by his widow, a son, a daughter, and 
a half sister. 


COL. NELSON SPENCER, 66, promi- 
nent figure in the lumber industry of 
British Columbia and a colorful politi- 
cal personality, passed away recently 
at a hospital in Vancouver, B. C. He 
was taken ill with a serious malady 
more than a year ago. Following an 
operation he made a remarkable come- 
back and maintained fair health until 
a few days prior to his death. He had 
considerable gift for public speaking 
and debated all manner of economie 
issues. Col. Spencer was on active 
service in France during the last two 
years of World War I, and was award- 
ed the DSO. 


WALTER C. 
tant vice 


SWICKERT, 47, assis- 
president with executive 
sales duties of the Wheeling Corru- 
gating Co., Wheeling, W. Va., died Oct. 
10 in a hospital there, after an illness 
of three months. Survivors include his 
widow, two sons, a brother, and four 
sisters. 


CHARLES T. VANHISE, 40, a lawyer 
and head of the Vanhise Lumber Co,, 
of Long Branch, N. J., suffered a heart 
attack while driving near Freehold, N 
J., Sept. 28, and died before medical aid 
could reach him. Mr. Vanhise was re- 
cently in the Federal government serv- 
ice as superintendent of lumber at Fort 
Dix, N. J., a civilian position. He was 
returning from Fort Dix to his Long 
3ranch home when he was stricken. 
Mr. Vanhise was an expert golfer. He 
leaves his widow, a son, two daughters, 
and a sister. 





Statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, circulation, etc., required by 
the Acts of Congress of August 24, 
1912, and of March 3, 1933, of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, published 


every other week at Chicago, Ill., for 
October 1, 1943. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
CouNnTy oF CooxK, [f§®: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Herbert A. Vance, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the publisher of AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation) ete., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933 
embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business manager are: 

Publisher, Herbert A. Vance, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Editor, E. G. Gavin, 

Managing Editor, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Business Manager, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 


Corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately there- 
under the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one percent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company 
or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each in- 
dividual member, must be given). 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, INC. (a 
poration), 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Ill.—Owned by: 


Vance Publishing Corp. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Elmer H. Johnson, 


William E. Vance, 


cor- 
Chicago, 


(a corporation), 


October 





431 So. Dearborn St. 
stockholders are: 


Jane Vance—67 W. 44th St., 
N. %. 


, Chicago, Ill. Whose 
New York, 


55 Wall 


A. E. Monetti—George Sheldon, 
St., New York, N. Y. 


William E. 
ston, 


Vance, 508 Lee St., Evan- 

H. A. Vance, 4801 | eee Ave. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

3. That the known .bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 percent or more of. total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other secu- 


rities are: (If there are none so state.) 
None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a Ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation, has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 

securities than as so stated by him. 
5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the twelve 
gpa preceding the date shown above 
(This information is Tre 

quived from daily publications only.) 

WILLIAM E. VANCE, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
27th day of September, 1943. 


ELOIsE M. KUHN, .. 
(Seal.) Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Nov. 27, 1945.) 
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